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Wuewn the publication of Tk Nation was commenced, there was 
naturally a good deal of doubt felt and expressed in many quarters as 
to the existence of any demand on the part of the public for such a 
paper as Tue Natron aimed to be. We are glad to say that the ex- 
perience of the last three months has satisfied us that this doubt was 
not well founded. We believe we are justified in asserting that no such 
reception has ever in this country been accorded to any weekly paper, 
not pictorial, as this journal has received. We find, both in the 
number of our subscribers and the expressions of opinion which reach 
us from all parts of the country, abundant proof that such a paper as 
we seek to supply is sure both of wide circulation and hearty apprecia- 
tion. The most sanguine anticipations we ventured to form on this 
point have been realized. In other words—and we trust we inay say 
this without being held guilty of undue self-laudation—the American 
public has shown that its literary taste is higher than it has been 
commonly assumect to be. 

We felt at the outset of our enterprise that in order to test thoroughly 
the popular opinion of our work, it was desirable to make the price so 
low as to submit the paper at once to the judgment of as large a circle 
of readers as nossible. The experiment has been so successful that we 
now feel that it is no longer necessary to continue it, and propose with 
and after this number to raise the price to Six Dollars a year; a sum 
which will prove, we trust, amply remunerative. And as efforts have 
been made in some quarters to create the impression that THE NATION, 
as well as other periodicals called into existence hy the return of peace, 
is destined to be short-lived, we may be pardoned for stating that the 
amount of our paid-up capital is such as to relieve us of all uneasiness 


on that score. 


Tue Massachusetts Democratic Convention met at Worcester on 
Thursday last. A Mr. Avery, of Braintree, was chosen president. He 
asserted that through all the late troubles the Democratic party has 
nobly done its-whole duty. It would never admit that any State had 
ever been out of the Union, for its motto was: “ Once a State always a 
State.” On this Democratic doctrine Andrew Johnson now stood, and 
would have the unequivocal support of the followers of Andrew Jack- 
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son. Gen. Darius N, Couch, of Taunton, was the convention's nominee 
for Governor. Its fourth resolution acknowledged the obligation to 
pay the national debt, but in such a way as to remove the burden ot 
taxation from the shoulders of the producing classes. The eighth was 
as follows: 

* That we not only recognize any attempt on the part of the work 
ing classes to better their condition, but we heartily approve any 
movement having for its aim their elevation, comfort, and well-being, 
physical and mental, and cordially sympathize with any measure by 
which the true interests of the employer and employed can be promot- 
ed and secured.” 

The eleventh favored a judicious license system, which would har 
monize with the internal revenue laws of the Union, but, upon debate, 
was expunged, Having thus discharged its patriotic duty, the conven- 
tion adjourned. Next year its successor will probably observe the same 
formalities, with as little hope of affecting in any considerable degree 
the political complexion and management of the State. 

oo 

THE extracts from Southern correspondence forwarded us by “ E. 
A.” make some very discreditable revelations with regard to the con 
duct of the negro troops at the South, which do much to confirm the 
charges recently brought against these corps by Governor Perry, as 
well as to justify the action of the Government in removing them to 
the coast. When soldiers, whether white or black, behave in this way, 
it is hardly ever the fault of the men. The discipline is in the hands 
of the officers, and when men are allowed to fire muskets at unarmed 
eivilians it is on the officers the responsibility must fall. It is right to 
add that we are informed on excellent authority that General Gillmore 
maintains that these charges against the colored troops are exagger- 
ations, and that their discipline is on the whole as good as that of the 
white troops. 

Sesaicsaac sige 

A LETTFR from the Prince de Joinville to a gentleman in Washing- 

ton, dated April 28, containing wh 


t he himself calls “a chat on 
gunnery,” has been printed, and is « 


hic 


shadows his recent article in the R 


fly note worthy because it fore- 

e des Deux Mondeax with the 
signature ‘‘ Victor de Mars.” In both he admits the superiority of the 
American navy to the French and English in personnel, construction, and 
armament. He looks to the United States for the production of a large 
rifled gun for sea service, as soon as our workmen undertake the built- 
up guns of steel or wrought-iron 


‘->-- 


THE first case we have noticed of the prosecution of those contuma- 
cious clergymen of Missouri who refuse to take the oath of loyalt> 
required of them by the new constitution, is that of the Rev. J. A. 
Cummings, a Catholic priest of Louisiana,in Pike County. He refused 
to give bail when arrested, and being presently brought before a court, 
at first pleaded guilty, but afterwards, by the advice of his counsel, 
returned the usual plea. He was, of course, convicted, for the facts in 
the indictment were not disputed, and was sentenced to pay a fine of 
five hundred dollars, and meanwhile stand committed. After several 
days of incarceration Mr. Cummings appealed from the verdict, gave 
the necessary bonds, and on being set at liberty returned to his parish 
to resume his functions. 


——__—____ <> ¢ -———_-__ —_____ 


AFTER the almost interminable war of words between Mr. Dickerson 
and the Navy Department, the contest between the Algonjuin and the 
Winooski was fairly inaugurated in this city at 4 r.m. of Friday, the 
22d. According to the terms agreed upon, a run of ninety-six hours was 
to have been made, the boats fast at the wharf, coal weighed, and revo 





lay the b viler feedl-pipe of the Algon 
inl Mr. Dickerson was obliged to stop his engine abruptly. 





ete report of the board appointed to superintend the ex- 


perim shows the performance of the two vessels to have been as 





} 


nearly equal as possible, and will incline the public to make a still | 


ereater allowance for Mr. Dickerson’s magnificent promises, His ma- 





is unquestionably more complex than that of his rival, and its 
working vastly noisier, besides being attended ky other accidents than 
that which brought it to a stand-still, Of the much-vaunted superior- 
ity, only one particular seems well established; the celerity with which 
the furnace can be made to get up steam-—an advantage of special con- 
Beg Uenee in the blockading service. 
-e - 
A private letter from Abraham Lincoln to Gen. Wadsworth, which 


fell into the hands of the enemy on the death of the latter, has appeared 


in the Southern Advocate of North Carolina. Anticipating the complete | 


success of the Federal arms, “ followed by a loyal and cheerful submis- 


sion on the part of the South,” the President had foreseen the proba- | 
bility of a universal amnesty. If this be granted, he says, “ I cannot | 


sce how, under the circumstances, Ican avoid eracting in return universal 
suffrage, or, at least, suffrage on the basis of intelligence and military 
service.” This language is remarkable, because it shows that our late 
Chief Magistrate had a broader conception of his own powers than his 


successor, His mode of reasoning is obvious: As the military head of 
. . . . . »! 
the nation he possessed the rights of a conqueror, with the liberty of 


exercising them. If he chose to forgive instead of to punish, he could 
impose conditions upon the recipients of his clemency; and, perceiving 
the perils of unexceptional amnesty, he was loth to leave the freedmen 
in part or wholly defenceless, Mr. Lincoln continues, with an emotion 
worthy of his great fame : 

“Tfow to better the condition of the colored race has long been a 
study which has attracted my serious and careful attention; hence I 
think Tam clear and decided as to what course I shall pursue in the 
premises, regarding it a religious duty, as the nation’s guardian of these 
people, who have so heroically vindicated their manhood on the battle- 
field, where, in assisting to save the life of the Republic, they have 
demonstrated in blood their right to the ballot, which is but the humane 
protection of the flag they have so fearlessly defended,” 

ae EAE = 

Tue South Carolina Convention adjourned on Thursday last after a 
session of fifteen days. On the 19th, slavery was for ever prohibited by 
a vote of 98 to 8. The ordinance of secession was subsequently repeal- 
ed. On the 22d, a proposition to make the basis of representation of 
the State rest upon the whole population, irrespective of color, was re- 
jected by a large majority, and the clause stands as reported, making 
the whites the basis, The representation of the Senate, and taxation 


throughout the State, were equalized. The election of Governor and | concludes, “on the part of the free States, a gencrosity partaking of 


Presidential electors was committed to the people. Voting in the Legis- 
lature was ordered to be viva voce. A commission was instructed to 
submit a code to that body for the protection of the colored population, 
Judge Wardlaw, Alfred Huger, and Col. Dewkins were appointed to 
visit the President on behalf of Jefferson Davis, Gov. Magrath, and Mr. 
Trenholm. James L. Orr has been nominated for Governor, and “ it is 


understood that Goy. Perry will be sent to the United States Senate.” | 


The despatch that contains this intelligence concludes with the cheer- 
ful announcement that “all are loyal and in good spirits.” We are not 
advised of the fate of the following resolutions presented by the mem- 
ber froni Edgetield, a son of the late Senator Hammond : 

“Tnasmuch asa fundamental difference of opinion in reference to the 
character, powers, and policy of the Government of the United States 
and of the State governments, existed in the convention which framed 
the Constitution, and, after more than three-quarters of a century 
of political contests, resulted in a bloody and exhausting war; and, 
whereas, when a people draw the sword, appealing to the last and high- 
est tribunal known to man, they should abide by its decisions in good 
faith; and, whereas, it is neither wise nor politic in the people of the 
South to continue any longer a contest in which they have been twice 
deteated—once by political majorities, and once by the sword ;—there- 
fore we, the people of South Carolina, in convention assembled, accept, 


as the results of the war, the principles embraced in the following reso- | 


lutions, and will sustain them fully and faithfully as a national policy: 


* Resolved, That the Union is the first and paramount consideration of 


the American people, 








The Nation. 


| ** Resolved, That sovereignty, a unit absolute and indivisible, which 
in all nations must exist somewhere, resides in the American people, 
and its authorized representative within the limits of the organic law— 

| the Constitution—is the Federal Government.” 

| Gov. Perry, relying on the example of Goy. Sharkey, and also at the 
suggestion of Gen. Ames, commanding the north-western portion of the 
State, has issued a proclamation ordering each judicial district to organ- 
ize one or more militia companies for a home police, to report to the 
respective brigadier-generals commanding in South Carolina, and to 
the provost-marshals, Ad] persons arrested will be turned over to the 
civil authorities, according to the terms agreed upon with Gen, Gill- 
more, By this means it is hoped that the disorder and lawlessness now 
prevalent may be suppressed. The Alabama Convention, in repealing 
| the ordinance of secession on the 25th, pronounced it wholly unauthor- 
ized, and though this declaration excited a protracted debate, the 
final yote was unanimous. In contradiction of its former action, the 
/convention, by a vote of 60 to 19, renounced all obligations to pay the 
debts contracted by the State in aid of the late war, and forbade the 
Geyeral Assembly to ratify them or assume to provide for their pay- 
ment in whole or in part, as also “for the payment of any portion of 
the debts contracted or incurred, directly or indirectly, by the Confed- 
ate States, its agents or its authority.” By a vote of 61 to 25, it was de- 
cided to submit the amendments of the constitution to the people. The 
| convention adjourned on Saturday. 


——_____—_— ~<e———____. 


A CINCINNATI paper publishes a letter from John Stuart Mill to 
Judge Dickson, of that city, in response to a request for his opinion of 
| Gen, Cox’s colonization scheme. He has little to say of this except 
| that he regards it as a chimerical project, and not to be entertained 
| seriously by President or Congress, On the general subject of recon 
| struction, he is positive that if the freedman is to be protected in his 
| rights at all, he must either be allowed a vote in self-defence, or else 
| the restored governments of the Southern States must be only nominal, 
| and subject to the constant surveillance and overruling of the national 


equal suffrage, the power to interfere with any State is gone; and 
| without the aid of fresh legislation, or even with the old black laws 
| repealed, partiality and prejudice would suffice in the courts to work 
the oppression of the colored citizen. Mr. Mill pronounces a military 
| dictatorship to be contrary to the spirit of our institutions, and he is at 
| ® loss to understand the scruples of the President as to his power in the 
| premises, Against the theory that the rebel States have never been out 
| of the Union, “reason would say that by declaring themselves inde- 
| pendent of the Union they could not, indeed, divest themselves of its 
| obligations, but certainly forfeited its privileges.” ‘ It would be,” he 





silliness, were they to give back to their bitter enemies not only power 
to govern themselves and the negroes within their limits, but (through 
representatives in Congress) to govern the free States too, without first 
exacting such changes in the structure of Southern society as will render 


you have not a right to do this, you had not a right to impose the 
abolition of slavery.” Mr. Mill has no objection to an impartial require 
ment of education up to a certain point as a qualification of suffrage. 
ph states Nes TE" 3 eae nae 

SENATOR SuMNER has written to the New York Evening Post, main- 
taining that a quorum of the States, for the purpose of ratifying a 
constitutional amendment, is founded on the States having legisla- 
tures and actually participating in the Government. Where a State has 
no legislature, it may still be a State, but it cannot be counted in the 
organization of Congress, and therefore cannot be counted in the 
ratification of a constitutional amendment. “ If,” he says, “ you insist 
upon counting a rebel State having no legislature, you make a conces- 
sion to the rebellion, and you concede to a mutinous State the power to 
arrest, it may be the organization of Congress, or it may be amend- 
| ments to the Constitution important to the public welfare.” This rule 
he deduces from the analogy furnished by Congress. The Constitu- 





| tional Amendment was adopted in both houses organized on this rule, 
| and the national debt was sanctioned in the same way. Therefore 


Government. For if the Union is renewed without the condition of 


such a relation between them and the free States rational and safe, If 
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‘y has been abolished, not simply by the President's proclamation 
which, strictly speaking, only liberated slaves, and did not touch the 
power to enslave, but also by the Constitutional Amendment. The 
World has attempted a reply to this, which begs the whole question, 
It says that Mr. Sumner ought to have sought his analogy in the 
twelfth amendment to the Constitution, which provides that “a majority 
of ali the States shall be necessary to a choice” in the election of the 
President where the electoral college has failed to elect. But, in 
counting up all the States, are States without legislatures to be con- 
sidered States for this purpose ? 


- a 





From the complete election returns of Colorado there appears a very 


large majority in favor of adopting the State constitution. The clause 


which authorized negro suffrage was, however, defeated. We are 





sorry that at this day any free community exhibits such subjection to 


the prejudices of the past; yet, as the issue has been made, we hope it 
will not be dodged by Congress, and that the territory will remain as 
it is until it is ready to execute justice among all its citizens. The ad- 
mission of Colorado now becomes analogous to that of any of the rebel 
States; and however desirable it may be for her prosperity, or for the 
balance of loyal power in the United States Senate, that she should be 
received into the Union, it is of infinitely greater consequence for the na- 


tion to determine its political creed and rule of action, Especially ought 





that miserable pretence to be frowned upon, that the wrong is slig] 


because the victims are few. This is the very forfeiture of all excuse. 

<> ¢ 

Mr. G. Junttan HAnrney writes us that of the Polish immigrants for 
whom the public have for some time been looking, between seventy 
and eighty have already arrived, and more may be expected before the 
setting inof winter. These pioneers are mostly in this city, but some 
are in Philadelphia, and others in Washington. They came last from 
Germany, and received some trifling aid from the Bavarian Government, 
which constrained them to leave the country. Among them are officers 
of rank in the late Polish national army, a few who were landed pro- 
pric tors, some twelve or fourteen students, an ex professor, a doctor, 
and several ladies. A part have been kept in Austrian prisons, and all 
are now in indigence and distress. Mr. Harney asks for immediate 
pec UnIATy assistance to provide food, clothing, and shelter, for these 
unfortunate strangers, and employment by the benevolent. Probably 
only a minority have a knowledge of special trades, and their ignorance 
of our language will be a temporary drawback; but only temporary, 
since the linguistic capacity of their race is notorious, Our corre- 
spondent suggests the formation of committees in the principal cities to 
attain the objects of his appeal, and he will be happy to answer any 


communication which may be addressed to him at No. 5 Van Renssel: 





\ 


Place, Boston. 
5 ald 


Mr. Sewarp has called upon all persons having claims not founded 
on contracts against foreign governments to forward them with proper 
proof to the State Department, This will bring out all the sufferers 
by the various rebel cruisers, as well as by the St. Alban’s raid, and 
promises to make the coming winter diplomatically a stormy one, as 
the bill will doubtless be presented to England forthwith. Dr. Lie- 
ber has written him a long letter, recommending the reference of all 
these international disputes to the arbitration of distinguished jurists, 
The ordinary mode of arbitration is to refer them to a third goy- 
ernment, which simply adopts the opinion of one of its own lawyers, 
who, as he works behind the scenes, is not subject to the proper 
umount of responsibility, and does not even stake his reputation on his 
judgment. Why not, therefore, refer them at once and openly to 
the men who would in any case be the real, though not ostensible 
arbitrators? There is something almost absurd in talking of that as 
law which derives its chief sanction, as international law does at pres- 
ent, from the superiority of force of one of the two parties to a quarrel, 

“>. 

TuREE topics engrossed the State Trades’ Assembly which assem- 
bled in Albany on the 25th and adjourned on the 27th. The most 
important was the eight-hour labor reform, which has begun to be 
agitated of late, and to which the assembly gave its unequivocal 
approval, promising both to discuss it till fully appreciated by the pub- 


Nation. 


lic, and in due time to ask for a legislative enactment confon 

it. It was also agreed to petition the Legislature for a chan in the 
law of apprenticeship, which now imposes no further penalty on a 
master who violates his share of the contract than the release of the 
apprentice. The system of paying convicts in our State prisons for 
their overwork was complained of as an unjust « petition with 
honest toil outside. It was stated that some prisoners had been ¢ led 


to earn by carpentry $600 a year, where one of the same trade working 
in Auburn city could earn only $450, at $1 
se ied 
A STATEMENT made by the New York 7imes, in its issue of the 26th 
of September, may be worth correcting This was that Bravil and 
Chili are the only South American countries in which religious 


exists. It is true that it exists in Brazil by proclamation of the Emp. 





ror, but only nominally, for the bishops are still able to repress it in a 






great degree, as they enjoy the imperial patronage, and know how to 





use the influence which they retain. In some of their frequent public 
processions and other forms of captivating the populace, the Emperor 
takes a personal part, and readers of Mr. Ewbank’s admirable work, 


drazil and the Brazilians,” will be astounded at the superstitious non 
sense which his majesty openly sanctions and recommends to his sub 

jects by his example, As for Chili, it has scarcely a spark of religious 
liberty, as was manifested by the bill which the Senate passed in July, 
and which was violently opposed in the House, alth 1 it permitted 
worship by non-Romanists only in private houses. But the constitu 
tions and laws of New Granada and Venezuela have for vears guaranteed 
entire and universal religious liberty, and public opinion and custom 
are now quite in keeping with them. It may be added, if not quite 
pertinently, that the liberal government of Mexico, after proclaiming re 


igious liberty in 1857, and fully establishing it in 1861, enjoyed it up 





to the time of the French invasion. The same constitution and laws 
which secured freedom of worship, reduced the clergy to the level of 
common citizens, confiscated their immense mortmain estates, and sub 
the refusal of their lead 


jected them to the oath of allegiance, It was 
ers to submit and their consequent banishment that invited the inva- 
sion. The Reformed Church of Mexico is synonymous with patriotism 
and liberalism. 

- +“. 

A DASTARDLY attempt at the destruction of Gen. Grant was madé 
on the night of Tuesday the 26th, The general had been spending the 
day at Indianapolis by special request of the citizens, and’ as he was 
anxious to return that night to Cincinnati, a special car was provided 
forhim. At Guilford, just before reaching a bridge, the hind truck of 
thé car was thrown from the track and dragged across the bridge at a 
speed fortunately diminished in consequence of a curve at that point. 


Investigation showed that the * 


accident was designed by some mis 
creant who had broken the lock of a switch and meant to displace the 
rails. He was a bungler at his work, and the leutenant-general is 
alive and uninjured. Almost at the very same hour a train on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad which had left St. Louis for the East, 
had its two sleeping-cars thrown from the track and upset, but with 
no loss of life. Gen. Sherman was in one of them, but was qui 


harmed. There was no malice in this disast: 


. THER: is to be a trial of our city officials after all. Mayor Gunther, 
Comptroller Brennan, and others, are to answer before Governor Fenton 
for the malfeasance in office with-which they are charged. The gover 
nor, after hearing the arguments in denial of his jurisdiction in the 
premises, has failed to be convinced, and the examination will be con 
ducted for convenience’ sake here instead of at Albany, The delicacy 
of the affair consists in the power of the governor to remove the par 


ties if their guilt shall have been established, and he will naturally 


require much stronger evidence to satisfy him of this than if he were 


merely seeking to form a personal judgment, or even to make out a case 
before the public. At all events, ventilation must precede the abate- 
ment of any nuisance. 
-diieiaatancia - 
TueEre is something refreshing in the pleasantry of Kentucky when 
she undertakes, as she has done, to indict Federal generals for abduct- 


ing slaves and otherwise interfering with her slave laws. It is like the 
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last effort of a decayed gentleman to appear in his former respecta” 
bility. It is a sublime instance of short-sightedness in the presence of 
an accomplished fact—of that grossest of all blindness that does not see 
because it won’t. We believe that Generals Palmer and Brisbinare are 
not above enjoying the joke, and that as for the likelihood of anything 
coming of their indictment, it might as well have been framed against 
the spirit of the nineteenth century, the Declaration of Independence, or 
any other arch offender against the dignity of Kentucky. It remains, in- 
deed, to be seen whether the hares will be caught before they are cooked. 
= oe 

Gen. Howarp reached Richmond on Wednesday, the 20th ult. He 
called at once on Gen. Terry, to consult with him in regard to the freed- 
men, knowing his hearty co-operation with the agents of the Bureau, 
and his efforts, through his district commanders, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the colored people. On Thursday, Gen. Howard, in company 
with Col. Brown, visited the plantations about the city and conversed 
with many of the planters. There is a great scarcity of hands among 
them, although they offer six dollars a month and rations. In general 
they express a desire to have their old hands back, and often this 
desire is reciprocated. Plantations that used to employ fifteen or 
twenty hands can now’ only muster three or four. On Friday, the 
party proceeded to Danville, accompanied by Gen. Hawley, chief-of- 
staff to Gen. Terry. Along the way Gen. Howard conversed freely 
with citizens in the cars, among them prominent planters from various 
sections of the State, and explained to them the objects of the Bureau, 
Returning to Burkesville, where the agent of the Bureau had collected 
a number of the chief citizens of Nottaway, Gen. Howard held a simi- 
lar conversation with them. On Sunday evening he addressed the 
colored people of Lynchburg and vicinity, in the colored church, which 
was quite unable to contain the throng that gathered there. He 
instructed them in their new relations to their former masters, and told 
them what was predicted of them by their enemies, and expected of 
them by their friends. | Monday was spent in riding about the various 
On that of Dr. Morris a difficulty had arisen between him 
and his employees. 


plantations. 
By the terms of their contract, the latter were to 
work till the close of the present year for one half the crops, and to 
pay the expenses of the farm. The result was that they had received 
only their board from the doctor, and were twenty-five hundred dollars 
in debt! The ration, too, was insufficient for laborers, being only one 
pound of bacon, three mackerel, and a peck of meal a week to each 
able-bodied man, a little less for the women, and nothing at all for the 
children, The day previous the doctor had told his hands that they 
were entitled to no pay, but, on the contrary, were owing him; yet, 
fearing trouble, he had given five dollars a piece to the men and two to 
the boys. 
negrocs by assuring them that justice should be done them, and left the 
matter in the hands of Capt. Lacy, the agent of the Bureau. On Tues- 


day the general addressed the citizens and planters of Charlottesville. | 


The latter expressed a desire to deal fairly with the freedmen, and to 
have some form of contract established, promising to aid the operations 
of the Bureau. They were told that it would be well if two good men 


could be found, one acceptable to the blacks and the other to the whites, | 


who would work in connection with the agent in drawing up and wit- 
nessing contracts, and in adjudicating cases of minor importance. Col. 
Brown has acted upon this suggestion, and issued an order to his agents 


in Virginia. The citizens of Orange and Louisa counties were after- 


wards addressed by appointment*at Gordonsville, briefly, and Gen. | 


Howard returned to Richmond the same evening (Tuesday). The trip 
has thus far been very satisfactory, and it has been ascertained that the 


condition of the freed people is much better than reports have indicated. | 


Through t 
Louisa, and 


es oP Rpomattox, Amherst, Nelson, Albemarle, 
ley are at work, although in some cases getting 
but four or five dollars a month. In many places, however, ten dollars 
are freely given for able-bodied men. There will be little or no suffer- 
ing among the blacks during the coming winter in the districts 
enumerated, but more or less along the line of the Danville Railroad. 
No able-bodied men or women are supported by the Government, and 
orphans are bound out to persons approved by the agents of the Bureau 
sa loyal and responsible. Only the old and indigent are fed, and their 
support will be thrown upon the able-bodied as soon as possible. 


The Nation. 


Gen. Howard enlightened him as to his duty, pacified the | 





Col. Thomas reports from Vicksburg that the records of that part 
of the State have been destroyed, and the citizens are reluctant to tell 
the truth about the property held by the Bureau. There are 115 plan- 
tations leased in Mississippi—57 by whites and 58 by blacks: 136 in 
Louisiana—113 by whites, 23 by blacks. These embrace in Mississippi 
31,000 acres for the whites, 9,000 for the blacks; in Louisiana, 21,500 
for the whites, 4,500 for the blacks. About one half of the lands 
leased to the whites were abandoned because of the overflow of the 
Mississippi, and the number of acres under cultivation cannot now be 
learned. The amount mentioned is what was turned over by the 
leasing agent of the Treasury Department, plus the land which the 
blacks are cultivating under the charge of the Bureau. No property 
has been libelled for confiscation in Mississippi, and the uncertain policy 
of the Government renders the occupation of confiscable lands uncom 
During August, 4.278 freedmen received 
Government rations, of whom 600 will pay for what they receive. Only 


fortable and hazardous. 


407 refugees are reported as receiving rations, but the whole number is 
probably 2.000, 


from these. 


The September returns are not expected to vary much 
But little trouble is reported between freedmen and their 
employers. Contracts have been generally made, and for the most part 
faithfully observed. Col. Thomas declares that the organization of the 
militia has created a greater panic among the freedmen than any action 
of the Federal or late Confederate authorities. He confidently antici 
pates collisions and a thorough unsettling of the labor system. The 
prospect for the blacks is compulsory labor as soon as the Federal 
troops are withdrawn and the white people properly armed. 

Gen. Swayne reports from Montgomery, Sept. 18, that much trouble 
is experienced from cases of freedwomen with large families of small 
children. Some of them are widows, others had their husbands sold 
The diffi 
!culty is most seriously felt where the planter’s crop is small. 


from them, and others still were deserted by their husbands, 
Some 
interest is perceivable in the education of the freedmen, with here and 
| there a practical effort in this direction. A company of ex-United 
States officers, with Gen. McArthur at their head, have rented 6,000 
acres of land near Selma for raising cotton. Each plantation will have 
a school. A leading planter of Montgomery County has contracted 
with his employees to open a school, he to furnish the materials and 
they to put up the house and pay the teacher. Negotiations are now on 
foot with members of the State convention for the sclection of citizens 
as agents of the Bureau. Of the freedmen 2,924 received Government 
|rations in August, and of white refugees 3,712. Some cases hav: 
become known of persons with numbers of freedmen on their plac: 
| between whom and themselves there is a mutual attachment, but who 
| are out of food and destitute of money. Help will be extended to them. 
5 tied - 

FentantsM is still the British topic of the day. In Dublin the au 
thorities have suppressed the [rish People, from which the Fenians are 
at liberty to draw what omen they please. 


The military, the police, 
and the telegraph are kept on the alert, and there is everything but a 
demonstration. 


Individual arrests have been made till “ the number 
| of prisoners is very large,” but only “documents and a uniform” ap 
pear to have been found. The populace cheered but did not attempt 
| to rescue the arrested offenders on their way to court. Mr. Judah P. 
| Benjamin has undertaken through the 7imes to whitewash the Con 
| federate ex-President in the matter of the ill-treatment of the Federal 
| prisoners. The bulk of his fetter consists of an unsuccessful attempt 
to shed some light upon the causes of the disagreement concerning the 
| exchanges. The rest revives the falsehood about the “instructions” 
| of Col. Dahlgren, in order to contrast Mr. Davis’s clemency with the 
merciless disposition of his Cabinet towards the captured comrades 
of that unfortunate chiet. Capt. Wise, of the United States Navy, 
exposed in the next issue of the Times the forgery by which it was 
sought to fasten the original calumny on Col. Dahlgren, and to cover 
| the indefensible atrocities in which his fate was involved. A reported 
plot to assassinate the Emperor on his recent visit to the Queen of Spain, 
the death of Gen. Lamorici@re, and a panic at Marseilles because of the 
spread of the cholera in that city, are the chief items of interest from 
France. The elections have been held in Florence, and it is thought that 
while the Government party has triumphed, the clerical has obtained no 
small advantages by the admirable drill and punctuality of its voters, 
cd 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


he writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tuk Nation shoud 


be addressed to the Editor. 


“THE DEVIL AN ASS.” 


Tue devil is quite as much of an ass now as he was in Ben Jonson’s 
time. In fact, he never was anything else. His children show 
no more sense than their father, and are all the time worsting 
themselves in vain attempts to outwit the All-Wise and outmatch 
the Almighty. The newspapers record such every day.  Per- 
lengths of the enthu- 


dietetic reformer, who, at a physiological convention, offered 


haps we may not be ready to go the 
siastic 
he famous resolution—* Resolved, that all disease is crime !’—but it 
is safe to say that every crime is a blunder. How many ingenious gen- 
tlemen are sent to do the state some service at Sing Sing, or Wethers- 
ticld, or Charlestown, because they will persist in believing that it is a 


better 


)usIness to engrave bad notes than good ones! 
skilful a 


Ln V¢ 


And how many 
rtificers go after them, because they think it a more profitable 
tment of their time and talents to break into houses than to help 
build them! We have, indeed, lately seen recorded the demise of a 
lamented pickpocket who left behind him a comfortable estate of sixty 
thousand dollars as the fruits of his prestigiatory industry. But he 
must have been a man out of the common. 


ble Hardy Vaux, who boasts with a laudable pride, in 


Perhaps he resembled in 
piety the admir: 
his memoirs, that “he never picked pockets on the Sabbath day!” 
And it will be observed that this artist had the discretion, at this cul- 
minating point of his career, to die—as lovely woman who has stooped 
to folly should do, according to Dr. Goldsmith—or there is no knowing 
what his last end might have been, had it been deferred. So we can- 
not, conscientiously, advise any of our readers, on the strength of this 
exceptional example, to enter upon that line of business. Stock-jobbing 
is safer and not much more discreditable. 

‘Our misguided Southern brethren” have certainly afforded a quite 


as asiuin 


example in the wicked war they have waged against them- 


selves even more than against their country, as the far lesser 
criminals who, in parti-colored raiment, are laboring for their 
country’s good in penal durance. There is no need of arguing 
that point. As “there is nothing so successful as success,” so 


there is nothing so unsuccessful as defeat,.and few are so blind 
But we must 
admit. to give the devil his due, that it was not only at the South 
He made the North, too, exhibit itself 
as no miracle of wisdom in the times that went before the rebellion and 


now as to refuse to see the mad folly of that attempt. 
that he showed himself an ass. 
prepared the way for it. A brief dozen of years ago nearly all the 
business world and too large a proportion of the religious world, 
almost every powerful newspaper and too many powerful pulpits, 
seemed to think that Mr. Mason, of Virginia, had succeeded in obtain- 
ine the recognition of slavery from the Court of Heaven which he has 
failed to get from those of France and England, and that a quantity of 


profligate politicians at Washington had superseded the Gospel by the 


fugitive ve law, and repealed the moral laws of the universe. If 
they did not in their secret souls fully believe this, they did believe that 
the dk luce which must needs come at some time, was at least thus put 
off until after their day. 
did not perec ive that they were, on the contrary, opening the sluices 


In the unwisdom of blind self-interest they 


that were to bring it all the sooner and all the more overwhelmingly on 
theirheads. But we have faith to believe that these ante-diluvian sin- 
ners have seen the error of their ways, and learnt that neither Congress 
nor even Wall Street is sufficient to defy God effectually and for ever. 
We believe the business world and the religious world see that they 
are not withal wholly innocent of bringing this cataclysm on them- 
elves and their country, in their very endeavors to delay it. If. now 
‘hat the great waters which have flowed over the nation have subsided, 
they will but help in building the dikes that shall for ever prevent 
another outbreak, they will do the next best thing to not making a 
plunder at all—amending it and making it impossible in the future, 
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And we think they have learnt enough by experience to attempt this in 
their own defence. 


———— = SS = 


We wish we could entertain as well-grounded a hope of the common 
sense of the more robust malefactorsin the land of Dixie. For if they had 
had a moderate portion of the wisdom that is protitable to direct, they 
never would have quarrelled with the hand that protected them even 
in the weakness of their wickedness, and placed itself between civiliza 
tion and Christendom and their barbarism. And, to go a step further 
back, had they had a reasonable share of true worldly wisdom, they 
would have of themselves reformed that barbarism fifty years ago; and 
so removed the only object that hindered them, with their splendid 
natural advantages, from standing in the forefront instead ot : 
far in the rearward of the march of the nineteenth century. Sufi 
so long and so much under this judicial blindness to their own 





ests, it is not surprising that they should now be found insanely bent 
on damaging themselves to the best of their abilities in the 


l lL til yt ot 
disappointing and grieving us—as a naughty boy bumps his head 
against the floor to spite his nurse. Had they but enlightened com 


mon sense, they would discern that the abolition of slavery, which has 
been bestowed upon them, in their own despite, as the reward of their 
rebellion, if rightly improved would be an ample compensation for 
all the material losses they have brought upon themselves by it. The 
prosperity of all communities rests on the labor which extorts treasm 
from the soil or shapes them usefully afterwards. And its degree di 
pends on the intelligence and willingness of the laborious 

its work. The fatal drawback on the prosperity of the South 
been the state of warfare which has always existed between 





ployers and the laborers. For slavery is war. 


yw, as fire puts fire 
out, this servile war has been extinguished by the war of the rebellion. 
It depends on the old masters greatly whether the foundations of their 
new state shall be laid on the rock of intelligent, cheerful, prosperous 
free labor, or on the sands of an ignorant, discontented, hopeless prole- 
tariat. They seem but too much disposed to try and make the new 
freedom as much like the old slavery as they can, producing a tertium 
quid which will possess all the disadvantages of the latter with very 
few of the benefits of the former. If permitted to do this, they may 
punish the negroes for having been set free through their own folly; 
but they will punish themselves much more severely. They will dimin- 
ish their crops, deter the best class of emigrants, keep away capital, 
lower the value of their lands, and produce a state of chronic poverty. 
The devil may gratify his malignity, perhaps, but it will be at the cost 
of demonstrating himself to be doubly an ass. 

Fortunately this matter does not rest entirely in the hands of men 
who, drunk with the fumes of slavery, ran a muck against their best 
friends in its service, and awake in impotent rage to find that they 
have lost it. The nation has a word, and a most potential one, to say 
on the subject. Though the devil be an incorrigible ass, it is no reason 
why he should make us the butt of his malevolence or his folly, nor yet 
the innocent negroes, to whom we have pledged our word to save them 
from his claws. We have the power to protect ourselves as yet, and 
our black clients as well. We can refuse to receive back the revolted 
States until they have given us and the blacks ample security for their 
good behavior. We can require that equality before the law, in tl 
courts, and at the polls, for black men and white, which is the only 
logical foundation of the republican form of government we are bound 
to guarantee to them. 


And we can hold the rebel territory by the mili 
tary arm until its white inhabitants have learned that it is their inter- 
est as well as their doom to treat their black fellow-citizens like human 
beings, or be summarily chastised by martial justice. For this justice 
to the blacks is the highest and truest benevolence to the whites. The 
best friends the ex-slaveholders have are the bugbear radicals their 
copperhead allies try to scare them withal. As the abolitionist 
were the slaveholder’s best friends, So grr hei ° 
radicals, are his best friends now that he is 


always 


linistrators, the 





der no longer, 
If the nation will but follow their lead (and we rather think it wiil), the 
South will be rewarded for its rebellion by a degree of wealth, peace, 
security, and happiness, such as it never dreamed of in the days of its 
blackest prosperity. But if the nation be content to leave the black, 
at the mercy of their old taskmasters, and to admit a solid phalanx 
of impenitents, willing to add perjury to treason, into Congress, to 
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embarrass, and ] ibly to control, its action, the South, indeed, will be 
punished by deep barbarism and more sordid poverty than broods 
over it now; bu l th disgrace and a shar of the calamity will be 
justly the portion o North, which might have hindered them both. 


The breach of faith of the nation to the frecdmen will encourage its 
intestine enemies to attempt to compel a breach of faith to the public 
creditoi The most mischievous and malignant factions the country 
has yet known will make the honor and the prosperity of the country 
their sport, if the country be cajoled or bullied into the surrender 


demanded of it. The devil may exult in the ruin of the South and the 
disgrace of the North, but his utter failure to gain the ends proposed 
wn most irrefragal 


by it will write him cd 


] y yea 
ny an SS, 


JORDAN ON DAVIS. 


GENERAL JORDAN’ ilitary paper in the last number of “ Harper's 
Monthly,” br 


in the late civil war as to make the 


invine Mr. Jefferson Davis to book for so bearing himself 
conquest of the United States im 
possible, is very sug restive reading, 
shed of th 


great conte 


It shows that the profuse blood 
war is to be followed by as profuse inkshed in peace. No 


leaving the vanquished as 


ever came to an end without 
full of ill blood toward qne another as at starting they had been 
toward their common enemy; and they sit down to show how and why 
it was that they failed, blaming each other, and pointing out that if 


this thine had been done at that time, or if the other thing had been 


} 
i 


done in that way, the result would have been altogether different, and 
Richard have beaten Richmond on Bosworth Field, and Charles Edward 
have defeated Cumberland on Culloden Moor, In this way many very 
lively, acrimonious, and interesting books and chapters have been 
added to that most captivating of all the forms of history, the history 
of the things that might have been; which is quite as true history, we 
suspect, as the dullest matters-of-fact that ever were recorded by the 
tupidest of chroniclers. Had we the talk of Hannibal's camp, or the 
military literature of Carthage for the years that immediately followed 
the second Punic war, questionless we should learn that Maharbal and 
failure of the Carthaginians even to the account of 
Maharbal would tell that, after 


“Let me advance instantly with the 


his friends laid the 
*Rome’s relentless foe” himself. 
Cann, he had said to the victor, 
horse, and do thou follow to support me; in four days from this time 
Capitol,” 


in the Capitol trembled in every limb on that day, 


thou shalt sup in the 
the statue of Vict 


and dropped her wings; but that Hannibal would not give the order, 





and so all was lost. After Pharsalia, the very men who forced Pom- 


peius to fight against his military and political convictions, bitterly 


reproached his conduct, and attributed to him that dismal business 


which had proceeded from his surrender to them, his fall before his 
own party bein pre limin iry to his fall before Ceesar. 

It is fifty years since the French began to discuss the causes of their 
defeat at Waterloo, and they are no nearer to a settlement of the ques- 


tion than they were in 1815. Grouchy, in the opinion of most French- 
men, is as blamable for that defeat as Mr. Davis is blamable for the 
failure of the Confederacy, in the opinion of Gen. Jordan and his 
} 


Plain men are of opinion that Grouchy was not at all to 


associate 


lame, and that Napoleon was beaten, first, because he undertook a 


and then he would have added, that 





ation. 


wallis. Gen. Jordan argues that he did not, and lays before the world 


many plausible statements, which, if not refuted, will show that the 
rebels made an extraordinary blunder in placing Mr. Davis at their 
head. Before judgment can be rendered, the world will demand that 
the other side shall be heard. Mr. Davis is thought highly of in 
Europe, and there it will be difficult to convince men that he is the 
weak, obstinate, prejudiced, selfish personage he is drawn by a respect 


able Southern military hand ; 


but we Americans, who know him better, 
have to admit that this portrait of the ex-Confederate chief has a very 
strong resemblance to the man, though we reserve our judgment as to 
details until we shall have heard from him who is now, in his hour 
of misfortune, so bitterly assailed by one of his former supporters. 
Gen. Jordan’s attack on Mr. Davis is not half so severe as Col. Mitch 
ell’s attack on Napoleon L, whom he represents as having been a 
very inferior man, about equal in military capacity to the last Duke of 
York, and in all other respects beneath contempt. How happens it 
then, that the whole world, with the exception of half-a-dozen eccentri 
characters, have united to call him a great man, and as greatest among 
the great? Because, says the colonel, he defeated, one after another, 
the armies of every nation of continental Europe, and the peoples and 
governments of all those nations have to proclaim him a prodigy, or 
admit that they were beaten by a pigmy. Their very self-love is enlisted 
in the business of elevating their conqueror, in making it appear that 
he isa great man. But how happened it that a pigmy was able to 
accomplish things so wonderful? Were the men of continental Europe 
in those days all cowards and imbeciles, that they could be overcome 
by one of the most inferior of mankind, one who had not even the 
merit of being born in the purple, as Frederick of Prussia had been ? 


To most men it will seem that the Enelish critic has only got rid of 


one difficulty by bringing forward a greater one, 
Mr. Davis: it is easier to account for what he did by supposing him to 


be a man of more than ordinary talent, than it is to believe that he is a 
good-for-nothing person as a public character, considered intellectually. 
We, at least, against whom he so long contended, though the odds were 


It would not 
be a very flattering view of the war to us to assume that Mr. Davis is a 


ever largely in our favor, cannot think him a little man. 


fool; for, if he be a fool, what are we, whom he compelled to wage : 
four years’ war before we could get rid of him ? 


General Jordan is of opinion that the Confederacy would ha 


i ti fT 


triumphed, notwithstanding our superior numbers and resources, had 


it been wisely headed ; and he points to the history of Frederick of 


Prussia, who came out of the Seven Years’ War victoriously, though he 
had to contend against Austria, Russia, France, and a number of lesser 
nations. The citation seems plausible at first, but examination shows 
that it amounts to nothing. Frederick had a powerful combination 
opposed to him, and his affairs were apparently desperate at times; but 
then he had things in his favor that went far to equalize him with that 
combination. If Austria had France on her side, and sometimes Russia. 
Prussia was supported by England, and supported with both men and 
money. The English purse was freely opened to Frederick by Mr. Pitt, 
who never thought of looking at a war bill; and the armies that Pitt 
employed in Germany, and which won briliiant victories, operated 
greatly to relieve the pressure that had been brought to bear upon the 
Prussian monarch, Then the Russians, on the death of the Czarina 
Elizabeth, were withdrawn from the war, Peter II. being a fanatical 
admirer of Frederick, who, had he lived, would have placed all his 


means at the Prussian king’s command, and his successor, Catherine II.. 


grand movement with too few men, and secondly, because of the slow- 

of his operations. So was it with Mr. Davis, so far as numbers 
were concerned, He undertook a great business with revenues inade- | 
quate to the end at which he aimed; and our only wonder is, not that 


he went down in 1865, but that he did not fall in 1863, as he would 





have done had the war been purely military in its character, and had 
it been waged with reference only to military considerations, But 
political matters complicated our at , and quite doubled the power of 
the enemy for the first half of the contest. Whether he did the best 
for the rebel cause that he could, with such means as he possessed or 
controlled, is a question that is fairly open for discussion, and it will be 


discussed, at the South at least, long alter the youngest actor in the 
war shall have gone to join the heroes of all preceding contests, pre- 
cisel it is discussed in England at this day whether Sir Henry 


Clinton did all that was in his power to do for the relief of Lord Corn- 


| 
| 


} 
| 





] 


adopted the part of a neutral. The enemies of Frederick were seldom 
well led, while he was not only a great soldier himself, but many of his 
lieutenants were superior to any commander on the side of the allies. 


Even Marshal Daun proved uncqual to the requirements of his post. 


Had he been equal to them, Kolin, which was fought on the 18th of 


June, 1757, would have proved as fatal to Frederick as the 18th of June, 
1815, proved to Napoleon; but Daun failed to follow up his splendid 
victory, and therefore nothing came from it. The Viennese said that 
their general should have a night-cap, and sent him one. The great 
victories of Leuthen and Rosbach were won over generals so inferior 
that it was almost a shame to whip them. The Prince de Soubise, who 
commanded the French at Rosbach, had no military talent whatever, 


and had he changed places with his own cook his army would hav 


So we may say of 





Bag ated thy “bes 
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° r e ° . id. om . . a . — } } e on his side 
been gainers. There never was a great war in which the leading talent peror; and he knows that so long as Eng 1 shall be his sid 





was more pronouncedly on one side than in the Seven Years’ War. there can be nothing to fear for his house from external attack. Eng 
+ e 41,3 P +4 : r . 1% hiect i 4 > + + ) arte ia s¢ Sorhtin aa woasilyl + 
Quite the reverse of this was the state of things in our war. We do land’s object is pea to; us With as little fighting as } ible 


not question the military skill of some of the Southern commanders, and she knows that so an md Fi ‘ sree, she will have 








hut it never was so much superior to the skill of our commanders as either peace or such support in war as would place her beyond all dan. 
to have enabled the rebels to “ organize victory,” had their “ presi- ger of being made a loser. Tua th parties ar h in tl@eir friend 

me : ‘ : ste were tence hint « 1] } : : on. led on selfishnesa—mon 
dent” been as powerful a man as General Jordan asserts him to have ship is very true, but as all alliances are founded on fishin more 


: } } ie 
+ ) 1 loa¢ ; r } ¢ 


been weak. In the last half of the war, the superiority was as clearly or less enlightened—no objection can be made to their conduct 


on that 


i i ; ; ; ; ; tore score Yeoples and their rulers do not live in aj ul ints 
on our side in the matters of leading as it was in material matters. score. Peopl and their rulers do not 1 in A la—and into 






) With the exceptions of Lee and Longstreet, what generals were there on | Areadia selfishness, like death, probably found its way k ng ago. 
the Confederate side who could even be compared with Grant, Sherman, But the best founded and best arranged alliances will sometimes 
and Thomas? And behind these three Union leaders were 2 dozen of break down and fall into fragments. The world saw at the time of 
their lieutenants whose conduct showed them to be possessed of rare the Orsini affair that the Anglo-French alliance might go to pieces at 
military merit, such men as Sheridan, Logan, Howard, Hancock, Warren, any moment, under some sudden occurrence. Had the French Em 
Schofield. Hooker, Slocum, Stanley, and others. The rebels had no peror been as hot and impulsive as the F nels, there would 
. such list of commanders, and, therefore, if Mr. Davis had been a Fred- have been war between France and England just a year before the 


erick, victory would not have been gained for his banner. If it be true, Italian contest began, The colonels desired that an assassin hunt 


as Moreau said, and as Bonaparte admitted, the big battalions always might be undertaken in England, by way of balancing that eagle hunt 
carry the day, it is quite as true that the greater amount ot intellect Which took place in Belgium in 1815; but Napoleon III. had other 
always beats the lesser. Even if we were to admit that Lee is superior work in view for them, and so he brought matters round with England 
to pia one of our commanders, which we are far from doing, we should and restored the cordial understanding, which had been sadly soured 
still he able to find a very heayy preponderance ot military ability on by the thunder of Orsini’s bombs. The affair, however, had brought 
the Federal side 


I th Sad 


in the late war. to men’s attention the weak places in the alliance; and for years Eng 
General Jordan appears to make no allowance for our overwhelming | land has been waging a sort of _ against haaias in which —. drop 
naval superiority, which told on the war from the very beginning, and of blood is shed, but the expenditure in which is s larg that in former 
through which we made something more of the “ exhaustion theory” times it would have been thought intolerable at a period of the hottest 
than a mere theory. Could the enemy have kept one of their ports hostilities, The British nayy has been built and rebuilt, and England 
open, they might have carried on the war for years, for then they could is compelled to be in a state of nn int at -— ition lest « pan umstances 
hat they needed, as they had to sell things which should convert her “ good ally” into a bitter enemy, The French 





have got everything t 





. . : Mmneror is to be denended unvon. it being ao obviously for hia interes 
all the world stood ready to buy, and to pay highly for. Cotton and Emperor is to be depended upon, it Ing viously for his interest 
tobacco would have fed the war through a decade, could they have to be on goo l terms with Engl ind that itisa urd to doubt his sin 

. sys eritv—the sincerity of selfishness. but n he less likelv » de- 

} been sent abroad in large quantities; but that was exactly what could | Cetity—the sincerity « { selfishness, but not the 1 likely to be de 





not be done, and it was the ry that prevented its being done. pended upon on that account. But the Emperor is, after all, only the 


Blockade did as much as battle for us. When Lee and Johnston, | chief of an excitable people, who may tak 
. x Dias silane ee ——— 
against Mr. Davis’s wishes, gave up the contest, they did so because fine morning and run away with him, charging 


, . : ‘ , cae 6 ie e hate between the two countries is by no means at : 
they knew that in a few weeks they would have nothing but a starving line. The long hate between the two countries is by no means at an 


ts in their teeth some 
ht into the English 





rabble at their backs; and though it is possible to win a battle with end in the estimation of the French—and there are many Englishmen 
little raiment and no food, it is not possible to enter on a single cam- who are of the same opinion, Hence England must be prepared for 
paign, much less a long contest, under circumstances of entire destitu- | @4Y Cmergency that can possilly arise. Shi eeiatit ultivats the best un- 
tion. It is admitted by members of the rebel government that even | derstanding with France, but she feels that it is the part of wisdom 
had their armies suceceded in holding the ground on which they stood | to be prep ired for the a, of a misun 
in the last day of last winter, they must have gone to pieces by the it is, too, that the naval visits mentioned attract much attention, as 


: oe : . , seen Val gene ' stir » th “¢ ive } 7. on +7 +} *the tw 
present autumn, They would have had neither hats to their heads nor ¢24)!1ng men to estimate the relative mari neath of th ) 





erstanding, And hence 





' shoes to their feet, and another campaign with soldiers thus situated , Countries. 
. ° aa . 7 + NO 7 ie worl observes “Ty 4] ni ar 
would have been out of the question; and that such was the condition Mr. Hawthorne, in his last work, | the next naval war, 
of the Confederates was due to the skill, the bravery, and the general #8 between England and France, I wou f methinks, upon the 

sf é . Wrenchman’s head!” This ia. we believe. the common American oni: 

efficiency of our naval forces. Frenchman’s head! This is, we } elieve, th mmon American opin 
ion—the American unprofessional opinion, we mean, for we have heard 
$e . 2° 7° * « ry * 
that our naval men are of a different opinion. This 


THE NAVAL POWER OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. on the belief that naval warfare has } 


Tue cordial understanding between France and England, of which | character. and that in science the French are s iperior to the Er 





I t PN lisil. 
we have heard so much since 1830, when the success of the revolution) Without denying that a considerable change has been wrought in naval 
of July changed the foreign policy of the French Government, has | warfare by the introduction of steam power into all navies, we are of 


. 
received a striking illustration in the visits that have been made to opinion that sea-fights will be decided hereafter pr tty much as they 
French ports by British ships, which were immediately returned by have always been decided, that is, by the capacity of those engaged in 
the French, who sent a fleet to Portsmouth on a very different mission them for maritime warfare. If this be the sound view of the subject, 


from that which Admiral Villeneuve wished to undertake just sixty as we think it is, England’s naval superiority as against France can 





LU years since. A man need not be quite worn out and yet remember admit of nodoubt. England isa great maritime nation in ¢ very respect 
Trafalgar; and the French fleet which was destroyed in that memor- She is naturally so, and the strength of her national marine proceed 
able action was intended to aid in covering the landing of a French | from the greatness of her commerce, and from the habits and pursuits 


i 
army in England. The men who may be said to have succeeded to of large classes of her population. France is a great maritime powel 
Villeneuve and Gantheaume now go to England, and are there féted; only in the sense that she has a fine navy, which contains some of the 
and they receive English admirals at Cherbourg and Brest in a fashion finest vessels that ever were built, which are manned by good seamen 


somewhat different from that which was awarded to Nelson when he and officered by well-trained gentlemen, But she is not a great com 





5 sought to destroy the flotilla at Boulogne. This change, which may mercial country in the sense that England and the United States ar 
not impress young people very strongly, strikes the mind of the older great commercial countries. Her maritii merce makes somethin 
generation very forcibly, so great is the contrast between what is and y ry like a beggarly show when compar that of England. She 
what has been done within living memory. The causes of the change has but few real seamen, and the habits and pursuits of her people are 
are not far to seek. Napoleon IIL. wishes to establish his dynasty, and essentially non-maritime. Leaving the people of Brittany aside, it 

to have foreign support for his son when that son shall become Em-| would he difficult to find a French community that has any adaptabili 
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but nothing more. “ What a pity,” says an English nautical writer, 
‘that the French, who excel all other nations in the theory of seaman- 
ship and in practical naval architecture, cannot find me n to fight at sea. 
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a high character had not followed from exertions so persistently con- 
tinued, and on which so much money has been expended. Accord- 
ingly, we that France has a brilliant navy; but what would there 


Not much, 


acing its loss 


be left of it after two years of war withar 
to think. 
maritime population of France is not large 


On the other hand, 


‘al naval power ? 


we incline There would be no rep! es, as the 


and it is slow work to build 


such ships as are now built. England could build 


vessels much faster than France, and her maritime population is large, 


and her people generally, like Americans, take 


National 
would tell much in favor of England in a contest for naval supremacy 


naturally and easily to 


salt water. character would tell in such warfare—and it 
between the two countries 
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THE NATIONAL HIGHWAYS, 

DuRING the last year, it is said, some fifteen hundred persons have 
been killed and 
If this be true, 
of these 


a8 many seriously injured on railroads in our country. 


it isa sad and disgraceful story. Probably two-thirds 


accidents might have been avoided by proper care. At all 


hours of the day and night many thousands of our people are travelling 


on railroads. That these should be safe, so far as skill and care can 


make them safe, is a matter of great and universal interest. The prob- 


lem presented to us is, how to reduce to its minimum 


danger which belongs to the nature of the railroad. 


Roads, rails, cars, and engines of the best construction, kept always 


in perfect order and worked by competent men under wise regulations, 
would seem to be the conditions on which the highest degree of safety 
It can 
Can they be 
If they cannot, then the public must appeal 


depends. How to get these conditions fulfilled is the question. 


be done only by the directors of the railroad eompany. 
relied on for the purpose ¢ 
to some power strong enough to control the directors, or the evil must 
continue. 

Three thousand persons killed or wounded annually sufficiently 
proves what @ priori reasoning would teach, that railroad companies 


cannot be trusted with the power of life and death over all who 


if something of 


the element of 


home on the | 
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'and 


annals | 
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travel. No men, however neni are fit to wield such power, 
more especially if it be granted without restraint or responsibility, and 


with strong temptations to abuse it. The directors and officers of our 
railroad companies are almost universally persons of high character 
ractical 
who conduct in its various departments the great business 
try. They 
manifold fields of effort which produce our 
social, industrial, and political, is beneticial to society. 


usefulness, intelligent, well informed, forcible, pr men, 


of the coun 
are the leaders of enterprise, the chiefs and guides in thy 
rich harvests of prosperity 
Their influence, 
Nevertheless, as directors and officers of railroads, they ought not to be 
two 


trusted with absolute power over the safety of travellers, for rea 


sons: first, because railroad companies are monopolies; and second, 


because they are corporations, 
do the 


adyan- 


‘hey are a monopoly, considered collectively, because they 


The 
can afford to travel in any 


work of transportation over land for the whole country. 
tages they offer are so great that no one 
Whatever the distance or the object, whether an 


other manner. execur 


sion to Newport or Saratoga for pleasure, a journey to New Oricans or 
Chicago on business, or the daily passage of a merchant between his 
villa and the city, with 


affect the result, must, or actually does, first purchase permission to do 


every one who travels, exceptions too few to 


so in the shape of a ticket from a railroad company. Not only is thi 


whole business of carrying travellers over the length and breadth of 
the country monopolized by the railroads, but, for the most part, each 
particular road absorbs all the travel between its termini, because either 
the amount of business is not sufficient to support more oa one road, or 
the one in possession, as soon as other enterprises are started, buys them 
off. It is needless to argue what all experience proves, that a monopoly 
leads directly to abuse of power, to extortion, to neglect, to 


to reckless disregard of the 


rapacity, 
rights of others. The transportation of 
merchandize and passengers is a business. Competition is necessary 
When one 


alone possesses what the other must have, the former can demand 


to render business fair and advantageous to both parties. 
his 
own terms, part of which may be the inferiority of the thing sold. Th: 
only check on this rapacity is the fear of diminishing the 
Three thousand a year killed or wounded, 


: 
demand. 
. 
less 


and the manifold need 


annoyances of travelling, together with the large profits made by rail 
roads, prove that this check operates but feebly on the companies, who 
sell danger and discomfort to the public at a high price. 

The railroad companies are also corporations. Lord Coke's sa 
that a corporation had no soul, has become a proyerb. It is an art 
It has no heart, no cons: 
humanity, no moral responsibility, and exists only fur thi 
which it was chartered. It cannot be guilty of a crime in its corporate 
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are railway companies created? To benctfit public by 


freight and passengers, ranting 


menting 
them a charter. The purpose of the stockholders in seeking it and in 


spending capital on the work is private gain. This universal and eager 


desire for gain is the great fact whence the science of political 
econoiny and all the principles of business are deduced. The Govern 
ment uses this desire when it grants power to banks, insurance 
companies, railroad companies, and other corporations. It says to 
them: “Go to work and make money; the more you make, the bett 

for the community.” Associated capital is thus enabled to execute 


enterprises to which individual wealth is inadequate. 
In this arrangement each party has its own special object to attain. 
is to attach 


cood Oniy, 


That of the Government is the public good, and its duty 
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All went safely to-day—why not to-morrow? This chance weakens the 
Moral 
responsibility, by which men are governed in their private affairs, does 
not reach the directors personally, 


sense of duty, and discourages prompt action involving expense. 


As Jeremy Bentham said, ** Boards 
make fences, and fences make sereens,” and it is notorious that men 
will, as members of a board of directors, sanction acts which they 
would consider disgraceful if done by themselves for their own private 
interests, When an accident occurs, causing a horrible scene of splin- 
tered cars heaped together, and men, women, and children mangled and 
torn, dead and dying—who is to blame and who is responsible, moral- 
ly or criminally, to the law or to public opinion? Not the corporation. 
Not the directors. They 
had no malice against the sufferers, did not intend to injure them, did 


It has no character, no conscience, no soul. 


not foresee the accident, regret it for the sake of the company, whose 
property has been destroyed, and personally deplore the loss of life 
and the suffering that has been the result. 

Clearly, therefore, our railroad companies, which are both monopo- 
lies and corporations, ought not to be trusted with power over the 
Yet 
this power, unlimited as to time and unrestricted as to the manner in 


safety of travellers, without supervision, restraint, or penalty. 


which it may be exercised, has been granted to these corporations by 
the legislatures of the States. 

As the corporations will not perform any other duty than that of 
making money for the stockholders, shall we appeal to the State legis- 
latures to protect us? What can the public expect from them in the 
These 


companies are great corporations, using millions of capital, employing 


present condition of the railroad companies and of our polities ? 


thousands of laborers, enlisting on their side prominent men and influ- 
ential journals. They control, therefore, votes and money, things all- 
powerful with State legislatures, and with the politicians, demagogues, 
We can 


expect nothing from these, therefore, unless a public opinion, so loud, 


and secret powers by whom State legislatures are governed, 


so strong, and so general as to command the elections, shall require 
reform, of which there is little hope, or, should such be created, it is 
more likely to take the shape of blind, unreasoning, and passionate 
popular clamor than of sober and well-founded judgment. It is not a 
but every one knows the fact—the railroad com- 
panies are too strong for the State governments, control them, and dic- 


pleasant thing to say 
tate every law that concerns their own interests, It is fair to say, also, 
that these interests are, for the most part, the interests of the commu- 
nity, and, so low have our public affairs fallen, the railroad companies 
are the wiser and more honest government of the two. What power 
Is it not the Camden and Ainboy? What at 
Harrisburg? Is it not the Pennsylvania Central? What at Albany ? 
Is it not the New York Central ? ht go through the list, 
and find that the railroad companies, in all that concerns themselves, 


commands at Trenton ? 
And so we mig 


rule the State governments, and nowhere so entirely as in those States 
whose wealth and population increase travel, rendering therefore some 
measures to secure its safety the more important. 

Are we deliv- 
ered over, bound hand and foot, to the power of soulless corporations ? 


If the State governments cannot help us, what can? 


The nature of our railway system suggests the answer. The highways 


of the nation should be regulated by the national Government. 


Correspondence. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


Boston, Sept. 27, 1865. 
To THE EpiTor or Tre NATIon: 

Dear Sir: I enclose further extracts from the letters of our correspond 
ent, who is taking the census of the cotton bales. You will notice that he 
finds the negro in a much better position where negro troops are absent. In 
all his letters he has explained this by stating that the negro troops are not 


well officered, and, consequently, not well disciplined. 


Yours truly, E. A 


QUITMAN, GEORGIA, Aug. 25, 1865. 


It is a fact not to be disputed by any candid and intelligent eye-witness 
of the condition of affairs in this section of the country at this present time, 


the people would be glad to have them back again. 
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that the freedmen, whatever may be their capacity or willingness for labor, 
are not working toany considerable extent. I repeat that this isa fact which 
cannot be disputed by any one who is well informed upon the subject. Not 
but that instances abound where the freedmen have done and are doing all 
that could have been expected of them, and in some cases, perhaps, even 
more, but these are exceptions, 

There is no use in denying that there is an antagonism existing between 
the blacks and whites which threatens grave results if it is not checked im 
mediately. When I first landed, I heard these reports, and paid no attention 
to them, believing them to be but the results of an unfounded prejudice on 
the part of the planters. At first I laughed at the idea, but recent and 
new experiences have led me to believe that there is some foundation to the 
statement. Thus I find the impression general among the blacks upon the 
plantations that next Christmas the lands are to be divided among them, 
This idea they say they heard first from our soldiers. General Sherman's 
course in setting aside the Sea Islands for the freedmen may have suggested 
the idea, but, however it came, it is prevalent to a great extent, and amounts 
almost to a conviction with some. The breach between the blacks deepens 
and widens day by day ; on no account should the military control be with 
drawn from thiscountry. Wherever our troops, ite, have been taken away, 
Among all law-abiding 
citizens the desire is that the white troops shall be permitted to remain until 
the complete and perfect re-establishment of civil government, for which, by 





| the way, the bulk of the people seem noways anxious, at least in Georgia. I 


am convinced that they would be content to remain under military rale for 
an indefinite period, if the black troops could but be withdrawn 

There is a class of hungry politicians and office-seckers down here who 
are clamorous for the restoration of civil government, merely that they may 
resume power and office, but the best part of the community only appear to 
desire the restoration of law and order, and appear to think that it 
possible under our military officers. For instance, in the town of Quitman, 
Georgia, there was stationed for a time a command of U.S. white troops, 
and | am informed that they were as well behaved as any could expect. 
Under their supervision the town was orderly and quiet, and no violations of 
order took place. In consequence of the peaceable behavior of the inhabit- 
ants the troops were withdrawn. Within two weeks upwards of two hun- 
dred bales of cotton were stolen, houses broken*into, robberies committed 
—in fact, a perfect reign of terror inaugurated, while the inhabitants, 
though perfectly satisfied as to who were to blame, yet dared not proceed 
against them. The inhabitants petitioned the general commanding to send 
back the troops to Quitman to preserve social order. If our troops were 
withdrawn, I am satisfied that this would be the case over the whole coun- 
try. The planter places no confidence in the negro, and offers him inade- 
quate wages. Five to seven dollars a month, the negro to clothe and feed 
himself, is the general rule in the interior of the State. Ten dollars a month, 
and the negro to board and clothe himself, is considered extremely liberal by 
the planters. Frequently they offer nothing in money, but only the board, 
clothing, and medical attendance, the latter two being scarcely more than 
nominal, and then at the end of the season they offer a certain number of 
bushels of corn, sorghum, ete. Of course no sensible man will blame the ne- 
gro for not working for such wages; but then, on the other hand, the freed- 
man is not inclined to work, even for better and reasonable wages, except in 
the most desultory and indifferent manner. I will say more on this subject 
hereafter. 


is soonest 


SAVANNAH, GaA., September 2, 1865. 


As the immediate future of the Southern country appears to hinge upon 
the relations that existed between the late slaves and their former masters, 
public opinion is fastened upon the subject, and for the present at least 
nothing else is talked of. Even the reconstruction question has sunk into 
insignificance beside it, as the planter slowly awakens to the fact that 
slavery is really gone, as well in fact as in name. Many profess to hope that 
by the enactment of a rigid system of vagrant laws the negro may be 
compelled to work on the planter’s terms, but most of the people recognize 
the fact that slavery is dead beyond all hope of resurrection. The feeling 
of the planter towards the negro seems to vary according to position and 
surroundings. Thus in Florida I found a vague and indefinite fear preva- 
lent as to the course of events. An excessive timidity appeared to take the 
place of the late haughty character of the planter towards his once slaves ; 
if the latter did not live up to their contracts, as was generally the case, the 
planter, instead of attempting to stem the tide, of remonstrating with his 
hands and arguing them into a proper state of mind, usually went whining 
to the provost-marshals. The consequence appeared to be that the negro 
observed his employer's evident timidity, and learned to despis¢ the planter 
and refuse obedience. In fact, in some cases the planter was obliged to call 
in the aid of the military authorities, in order to maintain possession of his 
own house. At Jacksonville it was painful to witness the fear on the part of 
the whites towards the blacks. This is not confined to Southern men. Thus, 
at Jacksonville, a Northern man related to me repeated instances of insult 
at the hands of negroes in the city, as, for instance, being knocked off the 
sidewalk when walking with ladies. He assured me that he had always 
been a warm and earnest friend of the negro, and had come down South with 
the kindest of feelings towards him, but he added that he had been much dis- 
appointed. I could searcely credit some of the stories he told me. At 
Macon I found much the same state of affairs. I was there introduced to a 
number of gentlemen, all Northern men, by the way, who had been grossly 
insulted, fired upon without provocation, their lives endangered, etc., by the 
negro troops stationed ther 











I was shown a bullet which hit a child in bed the night before ; splinters 
from a door hit close beside a man sitting at the window reading ; the morn 
ing’s paper contained three instances of narrow escapes the night I} assed 
in the city; and, finally, | was witness to the careless and wanton and unsol 
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dierlike firing of the black soldiers, whose bullets went whistling through 
the strects all night long. All this is wrong, and should be corrected. As 
aras my observation extends, those regiments of blacks, formerly slaves, 
are in a very poor state of discipline, not to say insubordination. They drill 
well, and may do the other duties required of them well, but they are, one 
and all, disposed to shoot down any white man on the least excuse, and 
eager to have the opportunity. I have been witness to so many instances 
myself, that I must say I had rather face any band of guerrillas in the coun- 
try than meet a body of black troops unaccompanied by United States 
officers. As regards the relations existing between the planters and freed- 
men, there is wrong on both sides. In many cases the planter has over- 
reached and deceived the freedmen in his contract, and he replies to their 
demands for satisfaction with threats of violence. But too often the freed- 
man himself is all to blame. He will sign a fair and liberal contract to-day, 
and break it to-morrow, or ignore it entirely. When the planter has taken 
advantage or imposed upon the negro, the latter finds his redress at the 
office of the provost-marshal or the Freedmen’s Bureau. But the planter is 
left with his crop in the grass at the slightest whimsy or vagary of the freed- 
man, and has no redress. Thus it has frequently happened here that a 
planter, who has had « respectable crop planted this spring, has given up all 
attempts at cultivation, and turned his hands loose, sometimes paying them 
to go away. What is needed is a law to prevent the negroes from flocking 
to the towns, and obliging them to fulfil their contracts when just and right. 
But the blacks are disinclined to work cotton and rice at any price whenever 
they can find other work to do. 
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“Tf ole massa want to grow cotton, let him plant it himself. I’se work 
for him dese twenty year, and done got nothin’ but food and clothes, and 
dem mighty mean ; now I’se freedman, and | tell you I ain’t going to work 
cotton nohow.” 


This is, as nearly as I can remeber, the exact language I had from a freed- 
man in reply to a remark in relation to his raising cotton next year, and his 
audience, all blacks except myself, judging from their expressions of approval, 
perfectly coincided with him. | cannot resist the conviction that it will be 
years again before we see such large crops of cotton as before the war. I 
have not the least idea that affairs will settle down at once, as some believe ; 
everything is in a transition state, and it will take years to get accustomed 
to the new order of things. In your letter of the 7th of August, which I 
found at Savannah on my return, you state that some of the gentlemen who 
are interested in my mission have an impression that I am prejudiced 
against the negroes. I can honestly say that impression is erroneous. 
Indeed, that man who can observe their condition to-day, and not pity them 
and sympathize with them, must be heartless indeed. However, | must let 
you judge from my letters. I shall write nothing but what I sincerely be- 
lieve. I shall faithfully attempt to indicate their exact present condition, 
opinions, and desires. But 1 must request you to bear in mind that there is 
a wide difference between the blacks under the ministrations of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and those who have never come under its influence—by far 
the larger part. I had commenced to send you a separate sheet before the 
receipt of your letter, and will write you as frequently as I obtain new facts 
bearing upon this subject. 


CHARLESTON, Sept. 4, 1865. 


It is to be regretted that people can be found mean enough to impose 
upon the credulity of the poor blacks. Thus | have known them to come in 
large numbers, from distances in some cases exceeding a hundred miles, and 
all the way on foot, ‘ to get the barrel of flour the Queen has sent us,” 
“for a free ride to Washington to see the President,” and on all sorts or 
kinds of errands which the returning Confederates or Union soldiers have 
made them believe to be possible. ‘Those who have thus been deceived are, 
of course, suspicious of all stories. I fancy the idea they have of sharing 
the lands among them is deep and wide-spread ; at least, those among the 
freedmen who will not own that they believe it are willing enough to assert 
that it ought to be so. I havea theory, formed since my arrival, that if the 
planter could be induced to go into the field himself and overlook the labor 
of his hands, they would work well, but this the planter will not con- 
sent to do; he still clings to that remnant of the past, the overseer, and will 
not be persuaded that he is better off without him. Now the negroes, not 
having any very pleasant recollections of the system of overseeing, utterly 
refuse to have one over them, and in almost every case have succeeded in 
driving him from the place ; they are not slow to say that they will kill any 
man who undertakes the job. 1 think, however, that where an intelligent 
and capable negro-driver can be found, such as I had in Mississippi, for 
instance, the blacks might be induced to labor under his supervision. He 
must not be called an overseer, however—they object to that term. Northern 
men having no objections to oversee the freedmen themselves, will get 
along and have a great advantage in this respect over the Southerners. ‘The 
blacks, from their numerical preponderance in the large plantation districts, 
umounting in some parts of the country to more than ten to one, are fast 
reversing the state of things existing before the war. They are very insolent 
and saucy where there are no white troops, and I should not be in vhe least 
surprised if the next novelty should be the Southern people demanding pro- 
tection against them. Northern people must come down here and regen- 
erate this country, or it is hopelessly ruined for this generation, Society is 
turned completely topsy-turvy. New men with new ideas are in great 
demand just now ; the Southern people have lost all confidence in their own 
leaders. ‘There is no more chance of an outbreak against the Federal Gov- 
ernment now than there is in Boston. I hear as bitter denunciations of the 
leaders in the rebellion down here as Lever heard at the North, and I am 
persuaded that they are sincere. They pet their returned soldiers, and 
consider them heroes; they all respect and admire their militafy leaders 
who were at all successful. Thus: have heard no word spoken of Gen. 


Lee but in his favor. But against jeff. Davis, Toombs, Yancey, and the | 


ation. 


like, there is an intense feeling, amounting almost to hatred. The first 
thing to be done is to educate the negro. At present, his ideas of freedom 
are based on his observation of his master’s habits before the war. As 
the Southern gentleman did not work, and employed his time in travelling 
about, so the freedman does no more work than will suffice for his im- 
mediate wants, and occupies his time in travelling from one place to another. 
I meet them on all the roads in crowds, like packs of gipsies, some going to 
one place and some to another, and with no idea of how they are going to 
exist when they get there. This remark applies more particularly to the 
young men andwomen. The older ones have more sense, and many of them 
remain on the plantations. The military authorities are sending them back 
to their old homes now, but sometimes the planters refuse to receive them. 


I arrived here yesterday, and leave again to-morrow for the West viz 
Augustaand Atlanta. I was six days in getting from Savannah to Augusta 
last time, and took this route as well to save time as in order to get through 
a section of the country I had not before visited. 


Travelling here is still very difficult and tedious. As a general rule, the 
cars only run every other day, and then at a very low rate of speed, Fif- 
teen miles an hour is very quick travelling here by rail. From Quitman to 
Doctortown, in Georgia, on the Savannah, Albany, and Gulf Railroad, the 
distance is a hundred and twenty-five miles; the running-time is upwards of 
nine hours, making the rate of speed less than 14 miles an hour. The fare 
charged is $10, or eight cents a mile. At the North, the distance would be 
made in about half the time, and considerably less than half the price. 
The hacks usually run only by night, in order to make connection with the 
railroads, and make only about four miles an hour. Prices on cither convey- 
ance are simply exorbitant. Parties of three or four are carried distances of 
fifty miles for twenty-five dollars each in the hacks which run between the 
breaks in the railway. The work of repairs goes on but slowly on these rail 
roads. The steamboats are about as bad: the rivers are at their lowest. I 
find I could easily devote my whole time to two or three States, and not half 
go over them at that ; so 1 am obliged to visit only the larger towns, where 
there is the most cotton in store. I have ridden myself sore in the saddle, 
and begin to appreciate the fact that I have heard so often dwelt upon, viz., 
that this isa great country. I take every opportunity of getting at the 
opinions of persons who are Zenerally supposed to have the best information 
as to cotton, and frequently am able to make some arrangements to have 
information forwarded to me from such points as are too far away from my 
route for me to spare the time to visit. Here,as in Georgia and Florida, the 
all-engrossing topic, overshadowing everything else, is the future relations of 
the blacks and whites. The negroes have always been very quick to learn 
and to assume the privileges and liberties pertaining to freedom, but they 
are, as a class, perfectly ignorant, and not at all inclined to learn of the re- 
sponsibilities they assume with their privileges. Depend upon it, you will 
have more trouble at the North than at the South in relation to negro suf- 
frage. I don't believe the Southerners will object to their voting as soon 
as they are educated ; indeed, many are perfectly willing they should vote 
now, believing they can control their vote. But the most of the thinking 
men I meet are anxious to get them out of thecountry. No Southern man 
appears to have the slightest belief in the free labor system with the blacks. 
Emigration societies are forming all over the country to induce free white 
labor to come down here. 

MontTooMEry, Ala., Sept. 15, 1865. 


Except for the disinclination to make contracts for the next year, or to 
keep those entered into for this year, in fact, to do work on plantations, the 
blacks are acting admirably wherever there are no negro soldiers stationed. 
They seem not only willing but anxious to obtain labor of any kind except 
that on plantations. They desire to learn mechanical employments—any 
number can be hired for such purposes; but they won’t work on plantations. 
I hear a great deal said about their stealing propensities, but I feel quite 
certain they do n’t steal half so much as the whites, and to my mind it is 
clear that half the villany charged on the poor blacks is perpetrated by the 
whites, who find it convenient to make a scape-goat of the negro. Every 
one who owns cotton here is agreed as to one fact, the necessity of keeping 
a guard over it day and night, to protect it from the white thieves, and if 
they will steal cotton, as it is notorious they do, I can’t see why they won’t 
steal anything else. 

Tle latest “dodge ” is for the white women to harness up their wagons 
and go ona cotton “ raid;” then, if the cotton is found on the man’s premises, 
he knows nothing about it. What can you expect from a race who set 
their wives and daughters to steal for their support? The white man is 
more afraid of the negro than the negro of the white man; withdraw your 
support, and the negro will stand firmly enough by himself. All the pro- 
ducing labor that is done is done by him, and this will continue to be the 
case. The white man down here has learned to lean on the negro for sup- 
port, and they can’t do without him, and the negro knows it. It is all 
working right enough. The large plantations must be subdivided ; this will 
come about of itself in time. Already every one is clamoring to sell at any 
sacrifice. Then small crops from small freeholders will in time be more 
than equal to large crops on large plantations. Depend upon it, it is all 
working for the best. As for the re-enslavement of the negro—as well talk 
of recalling yesterday. The nearest approach that any one down here hopes 
for is the establishment of such laws regulating labor as would constitute a 
sort of serfdom. The Banks system would be accepted in an instant by the 
white man. As regards negro suffrage, many of the planters will not oppose 
it, thinking that they can secure the negroes’ votes, but they dare not openly 
advocate it, as the middle and poorer classes will not hear of it. They will 
not consent to discuss it, saying it is simply impossible. The power and 
prestige and influence of the old planters have in a great measure departed 
for ever. I go from here to Selma, and shall then try to get up in the 
northern part of the State. 
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THE SOUTH AS IT IS, 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
aii. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Sept. 20, 1865. 
Just before leaving Salisbury I attended a political meeting, at which 
two of the aspirants to a seat in the State Convention addressed their fellow 
citizens. One had been a lieutenant-colonel in the Confederate army ; the 
other during the war was known as a Unionist, and the Salisbury Union 
Banner, which supports his antagonist, even styles him “ the radical candi 
date.” His radicalism, however, goes no further, 1 believe, than to declare 
it right and expedient to admit the evidence of negroes as witnesses in the 
courts of law. The meeting was held in the court-house, during the 
adjournment of a military commission, which on that day was trying a 
While 
a small audience of two hundred or more persons was assembling, I talked 


planter from one of the adjacent counties for the killing of a negro. 


with an officer of the court, who gave me the particulars of the case so far 
as the testimony had then disclosed them. The planter, it seems, being 
away from home, the negro, who was one of his laborers, packed up his 
clothes and other property, and, going to his mistress, made known his 
intention of leaving the plantation. Being asked to give his reasons, he 
said he was not so well treated as the rest of the hands, particularly that 
the food given his family was inferior to that received by his fellow-servants, 
and that he thought he could better his condition by seeking work els: 
where. These assertions the planter’s wife denied ; but the man persisted in 
them, and it is alleged that in contradicting the lady his language and man 
ner became insolent, so that the planter, returning soon afterwards, found the 
women of his family indignant and in tears. 
him fatally. 


He shot the man, wounding 


This is one of the four instances of negro shooting which, in a previous 


Another 
is that of a young lady of Davie County, who, having shot and killed a colored 


letter, I mentioned as having occurred in the vicinity of Salisbury. 


woman for forcibly rescuing her child from her mistress, the young lady’s 
mother, who was beating it, has recently been tried for murder. She was 
found guilty of manslaughter, and, in accordance with a provision of North 


While 


Carolina statute law, was fined in the sum of one thousand dollars. 


| have 


| frosts, and the sun is sti 


| leaves are beginning to change 


I was learning these facts one of the candidates began to speak, and, having | 


delivered an address of half an hour in length, he was followed by his 


opponent. Each gentleman seemed to spend most of his strength in fiercely 


attacking the “ record” of the other; and obviously the sympathies of the 


assembly were with the soldier, whose supporters are in a majority in the | 


town, though it is admitted that his opponent will carry the election in 
Both of the candidates, 
however, professed to be sincere Unionists; both were opposed to armed 


the country precincts, and return the Unionist. 


intervention in Mexican affairs, and they united in pronouncing slavery 
dead. They were at variance only upon the question of repudiation. All 
the State debt incurred during the war the colonel would have paid as soon 
as possible, and in good money, while the doctor advocated the repudiation of 
all that portion of it incurred for the purpose of prosecuting a rebellious war. 

I should say that the interest felt in the result of this election is not 
universally pervading, nor very intense, and that-the vote will not be a 
heavy one. To-day, at noon, stopping at a house about fourteen miles from 
Salisbury, I found that the farmer supposed ‘the second day of October, at 
which time the convention assembles in Raleigh, to be the day appointed 
for choosing the delegates. He had voted to take North Carolina out of the 
Union, he said, merely because it was plainly impossible that she should 
remain neutral while South Carolina on the one side of her and Virginia on 
the other were carrying on hostilities. Still, aside from that, his preference: 
had been for a Southern Confederacy ; he was sorry that the Union was to 
be restored, and as things stood now he should never again, he thought, 
take any part in politics. What this man said was confirmation of the 
statements of a gentleman in the town, an eager canvasser for the colone! 
above mentioned, who expressed his belief that his favorite candidate would 
be defeated because a large class of voters who ought to support him, dis 
pleased at the ruin of the Confederacy, and reluctant to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Union, would cast no ballots in this election. The same 
farmer thought that a nigger was constituted pretty much like a mule, and 
was most serviceable and best contented when he had plenty of feed, plenty 
of work, and a little licking. They were getting part of the crop for their 
labor, he said, in his neighborhood, but some of the farmers hired transient 
laborers for ten cents a day andadram. He laughed as he told me that he 
had heard that, a little to the eastward, it was a common thing when the 


seines were dropped into the ponds for dead niggers to be fished out. 
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seen no one else who had heard anything of such a story, and my 


informant said he did not believe it was true. It is true, however, that he 
laughed as he told it. 

The nights have now grown cool, though, as yet, there have been no 

ll very hot for many hours of the day ; but the 

, and autumn is evidently here, The gather 

ing of the sorghum has commenced, and I have seen few more pleasing 

phases of out-of-doors labor than that just now presented on these farms, 

In almost every house-vard the mill, often a rude one, with cylinders shaped 

by the axe and with cogs irregularly cut, is in slow motion, and its creaking 

can be heard a long way off. The horse as he jogs round brushes against 


huge piles of cane in the whole of his circuit. Women are boiling the syrup 
The crushed canes are mighty good, the 
Much of the 


hilly land has lost almost all its soil by the action of the rain-water torrents, 


under a little shed near by. 


negroes say, to lay in the field furrows and prevent the wash. 


and the hard clay beneath is scantily covered by thin grass, or stands out 
bare and barren, refusing to support vegetable life. Stull the farmers find it 
profitable to keep these abandoned fields enclosed. I see small flocks of 
sheep everywhere, and sometimes fifty or a hundred acres seem to be given 
up toa herd of half a dozen cattle. Since leaving Lynchburg, I have never 
got so far from houses as not to find pigs in the woods and by the roadside 
picking up persimmons, digging for roots, and eating the white oak mast 
which now begins to fall. The good land of this region is used mainly for 
the production of cotton, and I saw some small fields white with the opening 


bolls as I rode along ; but the crop was in bad order, the plants often being 
less than two feet high, and the quantity raised this year will be quite 
insignificant. These counties were never overran by either army, and there 
seems to be a good deal of old cotton still in the hands of the producers. Ii 

} ] } } 


may be seen, sometimes as many as fifty bales, piled in barns or in open 


sheds, and I met wagons on the road loaded with it. In Concord, a little 
village, the capital of Cabarrus County, a factory was in operation where 
white goods are made and cotton yarn is spun to be sold unmanufactured. 


Just before reaching Concord, where I passed the night, I met a middle- 





aged negro plodding along, staff in hand, and apparently very footsore and 


tired. He had walked more than six hundred miles, he said, having set out 


| from a plantation in Georgia, near the Alabama line, and had consumed 


almost two months in making the journey. He had been sold and sent 


South four years before, and, as soon as he learned he was free, determined 


to return to North Carolina and try to find his wife and children. “ His own 


color,” he said, “ was friendly to him all the way.” In Georgia negroes 


were doing very well; but in South Carolina “a many doesn’t dar to own 


they is got their liberty.” He had no fears but that he would find work to 
do in Salisbury. 

Riding out of Concord this morning I overtook a gentleman who was 
coing out a few miles into the country to visit his plantation, and as long as 
our roads lay together we travelled in company. The conversation turned 
upon negroes as laborers, and he declared that since their emancipation they 
were nearly useless, and the only hope of the Southern agriculturist was in 
eetting white farm-hands. Most of his acquaintances, in making their plans 
for next season, had decided to do as much as possible themselves, and to 


The 


} 


employ only as many colored people as were absolutely indispensable. 


| worst class of all were the young people of both sexes, who made twice as 


I| them for less than five dollars a month.’ 


i twenty-one Vears of age, 


much noise about their freedom as their fathers and mothers did; but none 


were good. In his opinion, the first duty to be performed by the Legislature, 





when North Carolina should be fortunate enough to get a legislature, would 


‘ 


be to pass an appre nticeship act, to be applied to all persons of color under 


who, so far as was practicable, ought to be bound 
out to their former masters. Enactments with reference to the older 


Dn 


croves would also be necessary ; they were unfit to make contracts or trane- 


act any business for themselves; some of them had got money within the 
last two or three months, and nine times in ten they laid it out in the most 
ir some little notion or other. 


inconsiderate manner, spent it They had no 


t 
ideas of economy, and were as destitute of foresight asachild. “ Here’sa 
case in point,” he said. “A friend of mine owned twenty-five or thirty, who 
have all been working on for him in the same way in which they have 
always worked. But last week one old nigger came to him and said he 
wished to be hired. ‘Very well, I'll hire you. 
Will ten dollars a month do? The nigger thought it would, ‘Then 
there’s your wife; what’s she worth?’ They agreed that eight dollars a 
month would be enough for her. ‘ Well, there ’s Tom '—that was the oldest 
Yes, that was 


How much do you want? 


child—‘ I'm willing to give him his victuals and clothes.’ 
fair. 
unless you'll give me something for doing it; I can’t undertake to keep 
The nigger thought that was 


‘But you've got four too small to do anything; I can’t keep them 
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no more than right, and appeared to be in high glee over his bargain. 
‘But look here,’ said my friend; ‘you and your wife 1’m to pay cighteen 
dollars a month, and you are to pay me twenty dollars a month for your 
four children. Now, where will you be at the end of the year? The darkey 
began to consider the subject, and finally concluded that his best way was 
to go on as he had before.” 

“But,” said I, “isn’t five dollars a month a good deal to pay for the 
board and clothing of four children too small to do any work %” 

I had seen boys of not more than thirteen or fourteen years old at the 
plough, and am told that it is not unusual for boys and even girls of that 
age to plough quite well. 

“No,” he answered ; “their clothes don’t cost much, to be sure; but a 
child wili eat as much as a man—cat and waste.” 

The usual allowance of food to an adult on these plantations is a bushel 
of corn a month, and three pounds of bacon a week, though sometimes the 
ration of meat is omitted. Estimating the cost of these articles at a rate 
somewhat higher than what I believe to be the average price, the monthly 
expense of feeding an adult is not far from three dollars and a half. The 
average monthly cost of feeding children under twelve years of age may 
probably be two dollars and a half. Clothes, as this gentleman said, doubt- 
less cost little; very many of the negro boys whom I have seen in Virginia 
and in this State had on but a single garment, a coarse shirt, flowing nearly 
to the heels, and the girl’s frock, though different in shape, was of similar 
material. It seems to me, therefore, that the expense of boarding and 
clothing children whose ages range from infancy to twelve years must be 
very much less than sixty dollars a piece per annum. 

After answering some questions which the gentleman put to me in refer- 
ence to the political sentiments of the North, I asked in turn if the State 
Convention would probably declare the evidence of negroes admissible in 
courts of justice. 

“The right to testify for and against cach other in cases where no white 
man is concerned,” he replied, “they have always had, and of course 
it will be continued to them; but I don’t think the Southern people are 
prepared to admit nigger testimony against a white man. What would be 
the good of putting niggers in the witness-box? You must have niggers in 
the jury-box, too, or nigger evidence will not be believed. Idon’t think you 
could find twelve men in the whole State who would attach any weight to 
the testimony of ninety-nine niggers in a hundred.” 

He was willing that the colored population should be educated, but not 
without making a proviso which, he thought, would be displeasing to North- 
ern radicals—that white and black children should be taught in separate 
schools. Nothing should be done that looked towards the social equality of 
negroes and whites. The only result of that would be a horrible one—mis- 
cegenation and the worst forms of immorality, and, eventually, the driving 
out of the white race by a wretched population made up of half-castes and 
mixed breeds. His opinions on these subjects are such as seem to be gener- 
ally prevalent in this part of the State. The publishers of the Carolina 
Times, in their prospectus of a daily edition of that journal, say : 

“We trust to see fully inaugurated a generous and humane policy 
towards the freedmen, and all proper means used to educate them up to the 
point that will make them intelligent and useful free laborers—beyond that 
the law of nature forbids us to go. 5. Os To ameliorate their condi- 
tion, and to make them useful and self-supporting, should be the care of the 
approaching Legislature. That much may be done by that body by the 
enactment of a compulsory code of enforced labor we do not doubt. Ex- 
perience in the emancipated colonies proves that that is the only course to 
keep the negro from dying out or relapsing into barbarism.” 

One is led to reflect on the propriety of allowing negroes to testify in 
courts by the not infrequent occurrence, even in a community generally 
well disposed towards the colored people, of scenes like this. A negro called 
Amaziah, formerly owned by a man residing near Charlotte, left the planta- 
tion some months ago, because he found it impossible to live peaceably with 
his employer, a man of a violent temper and addicted to drinking. There 
was no open outbreak, however. It being desirable to despatch some mowing 
speedily, and Amaziah being a very good hand, the gentleman sent his over. 
seer, and the negro was induced to return and work for a few days. One 
day last week Mr. W. and his son came into Charlotte, and both went home 
intoxicated. As they drove into the yard the negro was sharpening a 
scythe, for the day was wet and ficld-work impossible. He was ordered to 
leave the place, and come back when the sun shone. Not a damned free 
nigger should stay there when he was n’t wanted. The man was on his way 
out of the yard when he was attacked by Mr. W. for moving too slowly— 
for not running, the other negroes say. He resisted, and his antagonist, 
being hardly in a fit condition for making a good fight, was being overpow- 
ered, when the son, getting a gun from the house, came out to his father’s 
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assistance. The gun was snapped twice, but without effect, and then the 
negro was beaten with it over the head till it was broken into three pieces. 
The elder W. has since crossed the State line, and is for the present in 
South Carolina. The evidence of which I have given a digest was offered 
at the son’s trial, or rather at a preliminary investigation of the case by 
the Superintendent of Freedmen. 

I see that two schools for colored children are in operation at this point, 
which are attended by about one hundred and twenty-five pupils. In both 
of them the teachers are negroes, but I am informed that larger schools will 
be opened as soon as buildings can be had, and white teachers are to be sent 
from Philadelphia by the Society of Friends. 


. oe -— —— 


CASTE FEELING IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, September 16, 1865. 

THE domestic servant controversy, to which I alluded in my last week’s 
letter, still rages with unabated vigor. And curiously enough at this very 
moment a case has occurred in real life, which illustrates the true character 
of domestic service in England far more accurately than all the discussions 
in the world. The other day, a Mr. Crosse, vicar of Ockham, gave his former 
groom into custody on a charge of having abducted his daughter, not being 
of age, from her home. The story, as it came out before the Wandsworth 
Police Court, was 2 simple one enough. Miss Crosse, being a self-willed 
young woman of twenty, had formed an attachment for a good-looking lad, 
two years her junior, who was employed in the vicarage in the double 
capacity of footman and groom, and who used to attend his young mistress 
when she went out riding. The attachment was discovered, and the groom, 
who rejoiced in the plebeian name of George Smith, was sent about his 
business. The lady, however, who had set her affections on him, was con 
stant to her love. She made an appointment to meet him at midnight, let 
herself down out of her window, and carried off her lover in triumph, 
rather, as it seemed, to his own surprise and perplexity. The course of true 
love—I need not say—was not destined to run smooth. As both parties 
were under age, they could not obtain a special license from the Registrar ; 
so they had to reside in a village near London for a fortnight till their 
banns could be read in church for three successive Sundays. Before the 
allotted period expired, their whereabouts was discovered by the angry 

| father, and the lad, who had been living with Miss Crosse, ostensibly as man 
and wife, was handed over to the police. The charge, however, broke down 
on examination; the matter was taken up vigorously by popular papers 
terribly in want of topics, and the whole affair became so notorious that 
when the groom was released there was no option left except to marry the 
fouthful couple as fast as might be—an attorney having previously been 
employed to state in court that throughout the pre-marital period the con- 
duct of the groom had been worthy of Joseph himself. 

So all, according to the adage, ended as happily as a marriage bell. The 
only reason I dwell upon the scandal at all is to point out the intensity of 

ithe caste feeling which it illustrates. There was not a tittle of legal evi- 

| dence to incriminate the prisoner. Years ago—after the elopement, I think, 
of Gibbon Wakefield with a ward in Chancery—it was made a penal offence 
to abduct, by fraud or violence, from her home any lady not of age who had 
an interest in property ; and under this statute alone could George Smith, 
by any possibility, have been arraigned. But, as his part in the elopement 
was rather that of abductee than abductor, this plea could not be sustained 
fora moment. Moreover, the moral guilt of the runaway match, whatever 

| it was, attached to the lady rather than the gentleman. She had made the 

| advances and combated the scruples of her somewhat timid swain ; and the 
utmost that can be said against him is that he, a mere boy with no educa- 

tion, had not the resolution to resist the enticements of a pretty woman older 

| than himself in years and ten times older in education and knowledge of 
the world. His one unpardonable offence was that he was a servant and 
she was a lady ; and this offence was so heinous that the magistrate refused 
to dismiss the charge at once, though it was utterly unsupported, even on 
the ex parte statement of the prosecutor ;.and the father actually pleaded, 
as an excuse for bringing his daughter’s name before the public, that if he 
had not prosecuted the lad he should not have been able to hold up his 
head amongst his parishioners. 

The truth is, that throughout the whole of English society, down to a 
very low grade indeed, a marriage between a lady and her servant is felt 
to be a disgrace. If any of Miss Crosse’s male relations had fallen upon 
George Smith and thrashed him, I doubt if any jury would have convicted 
them of an assault. The case, naturally enough, made a great deal of talk, 
and I have frequently heard the topic discussed in the presence of servants ; 

| yet, even under these circumstances, everybody treated the marriage as a 
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disgrace which Mr. Crosse and his family had a right to resent. My opinion 
would be, judging from observation, that marriages between gentlemen and 
ladies and servants are as rare in this country as marriages between black 
and white folks are with you, and are viewed with not very dissimilar feel- 


ings. Of course, as usual, we make a great difference between the sexes. If 


a gentleman marries his housemaid, his friends are very angry at first; but 
society forgives him after a time, and receives his wife after a fashion, if she 
is presentable, and, above all, rich. But for a lady who marries her man- 
servant there is no social forgiveness. Even wealth could not raise a foot 
man whose wife was a lady, and had money, into society. Some few years 
ago the wife of an English member of Parliament ran off with her groom. 
The lady was a great heiress ; andafter she had obtained a divorce from her 
first husband, married her lover. The newly-married couple settled them- 
selves in a part of the country where they were unknown, and lived in great 
style. But the moment the fact of their history came out, the husband found 
himself excluded from all society. This was not because he was married to 
a divorced woman; for this sin He, as a rule, would not have been visited 
with any social ostracism. Nor was it because he was a self-raised man ; 
his fortune would have made this defect pardonable. It was simply and 
solely because he, being a groom, had sinned against the laws of caste by 
becoming the lover of his master’s wife. 
orat any rate would only apply in a very modified degree, if the husband, in- 
stead of being a servant, had been a laborer or a mechanic. A man who 
wears powder and plush may be usually as noble a being as the man in 
corduroys and fustian; but society does not think so. As far as I can ex 
plain the extreme aversion with which matches like that made by Miss 
Crosse are regarded, I should say it was due to an instinct of social self- 
preservation. Our household life would be impossible if matrimonial rela 
tions between the ladies of the house and the serving-men, with whom 
they are in constant communication, were not almost unknown. Be the ex- 
planation what it may, the fact, at any rate, is as I have stated it ; and while 
it remains so, it is clear that what Mr. Ruskin calls “the true nobility of 
servitude” is not recognized in England. 

If you will allow me to wander a little from my subject, I would add that 
I have often wondered whether the antipathy, so often expressed amongst 
you, to any intermarriage between blacks and whites is not due quite as 
much to our Anglo-Saxon feeling that service is degrading as to any innate 
The natural instincts of English 
men and Americans are, I think, for the most part, identical ; and I see while 


we have a strong feeling about the degrading character of domestic service, 


autipathy to black skins and woolly hair. 


especially for men, we do not seem to me to have any dislike to a black man 
as black. 
tion by a letter from the well-known American correspondent of the Spee- 
In this letter the 
writer puts forward, in the strongest manner, the theory that there is an 


This subject, I should say, has been lately brought to my atten 
tator, which has created considerable notice over here. 


insuperable aversion between the Caucasian and the African races, and repu- 
diates the idea that regard for the negro had anything to do with the war 
I am sure, if the writer had knowa the use made of his letter, he would have 
modified its terms. It has been quoted and commented on by all the news- 
papers which were most bitter in their advocacy of the South as a justification 
of their views with regard to the question between Federals and Confeder 
ates. Here, they argue, we have unimpeachable testimony from the most 
ardent of Northerners and pro-Union men that sympathy for the slave had 
no bearing on the civil war, and that the pretended anti-slavery feeling of 
the North was a mere imposture. Iam quite certain the inference is not 
consonant with the writer's views, nor is it one that can fairly be drawn 
from his letter, taken asa whole. But there are passages in it which give 
too much color to the old pro-slavery advocates; and I think it well to men 
tion the fact, to show how very much harm may be done by inconsiderate 
writing. 

But to come back tomy own sheep—which, by the way, are few in num 
ber and scant of wool—I have fo record that the speaking season has begun 
in earnest, in defiance of the heat, which still remains unmitigated. The 
annual extra-Parliamentary gatherings have been delayed as long as possible 
in the hopes of cooler weather. But the autumn is fast passing away, and 
newly-elected members cannot venture to decline a meeting with their con- 
stituents. Of late years it has become an acknowledged part of a member's 
duty to deliver an address or read a lecture at the local Atheneum or Me- 
chanics’ Institute. To a great many representatives the meeting is, I 
believe, a real gratification. They are certain to be listened to, reported, and 
cheered—pieces of good fortune they cannot reckon on in Parliament. 
There are men who are capital hustings orators, but who have never caught 
the ear of the House of Commons; and thus being nobodies at Westmin- 
ster, they are celebrities in the borough for which they sit. Still there are 


A similar feeling would not apply, | 


| apprehension is felt about Lord Palmerston. The 


subject, it is said 


spoke n out very free 


A426 


: ) 
} iy Hy ~ he, 7 ie } 
‘fore their constituents is the 


others to whom this annual appearance b 
most grievous of burdens. Unable to speak a dozen consecutive sent 
they can hold their tongues in the House of Commons, and do so sedulously. 


hees, 


But in the local lecture hall they must speak, whether they can or not 
Indeed, there are men whose presence in Parliament is a mystery to me and 
everybody else. I have a friend who has been a member for many years for 
one constituency. He loves the country, where he has the most charming of 
seats ; he hates London, where he lives in lodgings ; and yet he stops half the 
He has knowledge, 
spoken since he took his seat, except to present a petition, He has bad 
Yet he will sit till 
the small hours of the morning waiting wearily, night after night, to record 


year in town to attend Parliament. not, to my ever 


health, goes to bed at nine, and eschews heated rooms 


his vote on some subject for which he cares nothing. He has no strong 


political ideas of any kind—no question with which his name is identified— 


no personal interest to promote. He is too rich to care about the pecuniary 


advantages which may be obtained by the fact of membership. And when 


he goes home to his own country seat he is perpetually pestered with having 


to deliver addresses, or support resolutions, or take the chair at local meet- 


ings, tasks which he dislikes even more than dozing on the benches of St. 


Stephen's. But somehow the title of M.P. atones for all discomforts. 


As yet, there has been nothing in any of the addresses delivered by 
members out of Parliament to call for especial notice or to indicate the course 


of political movement in the approaching session, With the exception of 


Mr. Gladstone, none of the ministers have yet made their autumnal appear 


ance. Lord Palmerston was to have been present at a meeting in Bristol 


this week ; but the meeting was adjourned in consequence of the premier’s 
indisposition. Considerable anxiety is again felt about his health, as he has 


not rallied during the 








holidays to the extent that was expected ; and rumors 


are again current that he will not meet the new Parliament as premier. 
last, and die in har 
Meanwhile, the ab- 
sence of all political personages from town is clear proof that no immediate 


But my own conviction is that he will hold out to the 


ness sooner than resign the power he loves so dearly. 


Queen has gone back to 
the Highlands, having passed through England in perfect privacy. It was 
expected that the Coburg demonstration would bring to a close the system 
of seclusion adopted since the death of the Prince Consort. However, this 
seems not to be the case. Tickets had been issued by the authorities of 


Woolwich 


Queen’s disembareation ; but when t 


for a certain number of ladies and gentlemen to witness the 


his fact came to the knowledge 


of the 


court, orders were issued to call in the tickets and to keep the workmen in 
the Government dockyards confined to their sheds while the Queen was 





passin Phe stations along the line of 


j 


in passed ; 


to the tr 


¢ from the landing-place 





travel were ke] 





empty while the royal and the Queen accom- 





plished her object of reaching Balmoral w 


it being stared at by any- 


b uly, The Sat ipdiay R nde rv, whi h owes a £ rod dk al oO! 1tS success to a 


habit of saying things people like to hear said but do not like saying, has 


‘ly on the subject, and has said the plain truth, that the 
country is becoming weary of this exaggerated demonstration of respect for 


the late 


Prince Consort. It may seem to you very absurd that grown-up 


men and women should care whether the Queen shows herself in public or 





not; and so, abstractly, it is. But, practically, the stability of monarchi 


cal institutions in our days depends very much on the personal popularity 
of the sovereign ; and vulgar people have a feeling that, as one of the chief 
duties of the sovereign is to be the show head of the state, the royal duty is 


not performed while the monarch hides herself from her subjects. A more 


reasonable ol 





jection to this prolonged privacy is, that the Queen has con 
issues, and that, while she thus shuts herself 


+! 


ly loses the 


siderable power in political 


from the world, she inevital knowledge of public feeling or 





derives it from biassed sources. Amongst other rumors current on the 
that the Queen, of late, has interested herself in spirit 
ualism. 

Perhaps you may be surprised that I have made no mention before in this 
Last night the organ of the Fenians, the Jrish People, 


The type and machinery were removed, and 


letter of Fenianism. 
was seized by the police. 
several persons connected with the paper have been arrested. In no coun- 
try on the continent would any paper have been allowed to preach open 
Still, 


I cannot but think the confiscation of the Jrish People gives an importance 


treason and insurrection for so long a time without being suppressed. 


to the Fenian movement it did not deserve. However, the loyal classes in 


Ireland were so indignant at no notice being taken of Fenianism, that it 





was difficult for the Government to do nothing. As Ihave before told you, 


I believe firmly in the existence of very general and deep discontent in Ire- 
But, 


land ; and [ cannot but fear we shall have trouble there before long. 


} as far as I can learn, Fenianism itself is more talk than business. 
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A DAY IN POMPEII. 


I, 





On the morning after our arrival in Naples, last November, we took the 
seven o'clock train, which leaves the Nineteenth Century for the first cycle 
of the Christian Era, and, skirting the waters of the Neapolitan bay almost 
the whole length of our journey, reached the railway station of Pompeii in 
an hour. 
out, and the foamy waves (which it would be an insolent violence to call 


As we rode along by that bluest sea, we saw the fishing-boats go 
breakers) come in ; we saw the mountains slope their tawny and golden manes 
caressingly downward to the waters, where the islands were dozing yet ; and 
landward, on the left, we saw Vesuvius, with his brown mantle of ashes 
drawn close about his throat, reclining on the plain, and smoking a bland 
and thoughtful morning pipe, of which the silver fumes curled lightly, 
lightly upward in the sunrise. 

We dismounted at the station, walked a few rods eastward through a 
little cotton-field, and found ourselves at the door of Hotel Diomed, where 
we took breakfast for a number of sesterces which I am sure it would have 
made an ancient Pompeian stir up a dust in his urn to think of paying. 
But in Italy one learns the chief Italian virtue, patience, and we paid our 
account with the utmost sweetness and good-nature. There was compensa- 
tion in store for us, and the guide whom we found at the gate leading up | 
the little hill to Pompeii inclined the disturbed balance in favor of our hap- 
He was a Roman, spoke Italian that Beatrice might have addressed 
I suppose it is known that the | 


piness. 
to Dante, and was numbered Twenty-six. 
present Italian Government forbids people to be pillaged in any way on its | 
premises, and that the property of the state is no longer the traffic of 
custodes and their pitiless race. At Pompeii each person pays two francs 
for admission, and is rigorously forbidden by recurrent sign-boards to offer 
money to the guides. Ventisei (as we shall call him) himself pointed out 
one of these notices in English, and did his duty faithfully without asking 
or receiving fees in money. He was a soldier, like all the other guides, and 
was a most intelligent, obliging fellow, with a self-respect and dignity 
worthy of one of our own volunteer soldiers. 

Ventisei took us up the winding slope, and led us out of this living world 
through the Sea-gate of Pompeii back into the dead past—the past which, 
with all its sensuous beauty and grace, and all its intellectual power, I am 
not sorry to have dead and, for the most part, buried. Our feet had hardly 
trodden the lava flagging of the narrow streets when we came in sight of the 
laborers who were exhuming the inanimate city. They were few in number, | 
not perhaps a score, and they worked tediously, with baskets to carry away 


the earth from the excavation, boys and girls carrying the baskets, and sev- | 
eral athletic old women plying picks, while an overseer sat in a chair near | 
by, and smoked, and directed their exertions. They dig down about eight | 
or ten feet, uncovering the walls and pillars of the houses, and the mason, 
who is at hand, places little iron rivets in the stucco to prevent its fall | 
where it is weak, while an artist attends to wash and clean the frescoes as | 
fast as they are exposed. The soil through which the excavation first passes 
is not of great depth ; the ashes which fell damp with scalding rain, in the 
second eruption, are perhaps five feet thick ; the rest of the depth is of that | 
porous stone which fell in small fragments in the first eruption. At least 
two feet of this stone are always left untouched by the laborers till the day 
when the chief superintendent of the work comes out from Naples to see 
the last thickness removed ; for it is here that the interesting and valuable 
objects are nearly always found, and it is then that the beautiful mosaic 
pavements of the houses are uncovered. The wonder was, seeing how 
slowly the work proceeded, not that two-thirds of Pompeii were yet buried, 
We left these hopeless toilers, and 


but that one-third had been exhumed. 
went down town into the Forum, stepping aside on the way to look into one 
of the Pompeian Courts of Common Pleas. 


IT. 
Now Pompeii is, in truth, so full of marvel and surprise, that it would be 
And yet I 
An exuberant carelessness of phrase in most writers and 


unreasonable to express disappointment with Pompeii in fiction. 
cannot help it. 
talkers who describe it had led me to expect much more than it was possible 
to find there. In my Pompeii I confess that the houses had no roofs—in 
fact, the rafters which sustained the tiles being burnt, how could the roofs 
help falling in? But otherwise my Pompeii was a very complete affair: the 
walls all rose to their full height ; doorways and arches were perfect; the 
columns were all unbroken and upright; putting roofs on my Pompeii, you 
might have lived in it very comfortably. The real Pompeii is different. It 
is seldom that any wall is unbroken ; most columns are fragmentary ; and 
though the ground plans are always distirict, very few rooms in the city are | 


perfect in form, and the whole is much more ruinous than I thought. 


| the personal cleanliness of the inhabitants. 


| begin their observations with “Ho! my Lepidus!’ 





ation. 


But this ruin once granted, and the idle disappointment at its greatnes 
overcome, there is endless material for study, instruction, and delight. It is 
the revelation of another life, and the utterance of the past is here more per 
Indeed, I think that the true friend 
of Pompeii should make it a matter of conscience, on entering the enchanted 


fect than anywhere else in the world. 


city, to cast out of his knowledge all the rubbish that has fallen into it from 
novels and travels, and to keep in his thought merely the facts of the town’s 
luxurious life and agonizing death, with such incidents of the eruption as he 
can remember from the description of Pliny. These are the spells to which 
the sorcery yields, and with these in your thought you can rehabilitate the 
city until Ventisei seems to be a valet de place of the first century, and your. 
selves a set of blond barbarians to whom he is showing off the splendors of 
one of the most brilliant towns of the empire of Titus. Those sad furrows 
in the pavement become vocal with the joyous rattle of chariot-wheels on a 
sudden, and you prudently step up on the narrow sidewalks and rub along 
by the little shops of wine, and grain, and oil, with which the thrifty volup- 
taries of Pompeii flanked their street-doors. The counters of these shops 
run across their fronts, and are pierced with round holes on the top, through 
which you see dark depths of oil in the jars below, and not sullen lumps of 
ashes ; those stately amphore behind are full of wine, and in the corners are 


| bags of wheat. 


“This house, with a shop on either side, whose is it, XXVI.?”’ 

“It is the house of the great Sallust, my masters. Would you like his 
autograph? I know one of his slaves who would sell it.” 

You are a good deal stared at, naturally, as you pass by, for people in 
Pompeii have not much to do, and, besides, a Briton is not an every-day sight 
there, as he will be one of these centuries. The skins of wild beasts are little 
worn in Pompeii; and those bold-eyed Roman women think it rather odd 
that we should like to powder our shaggy heads with brick-dust. However, 
these are matters of taste. 
gust at all these loungers in the street, who, XXVI. tells us, are going to 
soak themselves half the day in the baths yonder ; for, if there is in Pompeii 
ore thing more offensive than another to our savage sense of propriety, it is 
We little know what a change 
for the better will be wrought in these people with the lapse of time, and 
that they will yet come to wash themselves but once a year, as we do. 

(The reader may go on doing this sort of thing at some length for him- 
self; and may imagine, if he pleases, a boastful conversation among the 
Pompeians at the baths, in which the barbarians hear how Agricola has 
broken the backbone of a rebellion in Britain ; and in which all the speakers 
’ and “Ha! my Dio- 
med!” In the meantime we return to the present day, and step down the 
Street of Plenty along with Ventisei.) 


We, for our part, cannot repress a feeling of dis- 


Iil. 


It is proper, after seeing the sites of some of the principal temples in 


| Pompeii (such as those of Jupiter and Venus), to cross the fields that cover a 
| great breadth of the buried city, and look into the amphitheatre, where, as 


everybody knows, the lions had no stomach for Glaucus on the morning of 
the fatal eruption. These fields are now planted with cotton, and of course 
we thought those commonplaces about the wonder the Pompeians would feel 
could they come back to see that New World plant growing above their 
buried homes. We might have told them, last November, that this cruel 
plant, so long watered with the tears of slaves, and fed with the blood of men, 
was now an exile from its native fields, where war was ploughing with sword 
and shot the guilty land, and rooting up the subtlest fibres of the oppression 
in which cotton had grown king. And the ghosts of wicked old Pompeii, 
remembering the manifold sins that called the fires of hell to devour her, and 


| thinking on this exiled plant, the latest witness of God’s unforgetting jus: 


tice, might well have shuddered, through all their shadow, to feel how 
terribly He destroys the enemies of nature and man. 
But the only Pompeian presences which haunted our passage of the cot- 
ton-field were certain small 
* Phantoms of delight,” 


with soft black eyes, and graceful ways, who ran before us and plucked the 
bolls of the cotton and sold them to us. Embassies bearing red and white 
grapes were also sent out of the cottages to our excellencies ; and there was 
some doubt of the currency of the coin which we gave these poor children 
in return. 

There are now but few peasants living on the land over the head of 
Pompeii, and the Government allows no sales of real estate to be made ex- 
cept to itself. The people who still dwell here can hardly be said to own 
their possessions, for they are merely allowed to cultivate the soil. A guard 
stationed night and day prevents them from making excavations, and they 
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The Nation. 


are severely restricted from entering the unburied quarters of the city 
alone. 


The cotton whitens over two-thirds of Pompeii yet interred: happy the | 


For, 
when you have once been at Pompeii, this phantasm of the past takes 
deeper hold on your imagination than any living city, and becomes and is 
the metropolis of your dreamland for ever. 


generation that lives to learn the wondrous secrets of that sepulchre ! 


O marvelous city! who shall 
reveal the cunning of your spell? Something not death, something not 
life—something that is the one when you turn to determine its essence as 
the other. 


Pompeii ? 


What is it comes to me at this distance of that which I saw in 
The narrow and curving, but not crooked streets, with the 
blazing sun of that Neapolitan November falling into them, or clouding 
their wheel-worn lava with the black, black shadows of the many-tinted 
walls ; the houses, gay columns of white, yellow, and red ; the delicate pave- 
ments of mosaic ; the skeletons of dusty cisterns and dead fountains ; inani 
mate garden spaces with pigmy statues suited to their littleness ; suites of 
fairy bed-chambers, painted with exquisite frescoes ; tiny dining halls with 
joyous scenes of hunt and banquet on their walls; the ruinous sites of tem 
ples; the melancholy emptiness of booths and shops and jolly drinking 
houses ; the lonesonfe tragie-theatre, with a modern Pompeian drawing 
water from a well there ; the baths with their roofs perfect yet, and thi 
stucco bas-reliefs all but unharmed; around the whole, the wall crowned 
with slender poplars ; outside the gates, the long avenue of tombs, and the 
Appian Way stretching on to Stabia ; and, in the distance, Vesuvius, brown 
and bare, with his fiery breath scarce visible against the cloudless heaven :-— 
these are the things that float before my fancy as 1 turn back to look at myself 
walking those enchanted streets, and to wonder if I could have been go blest. 

For there is nothing on the earth, or under it, like Pompeii. 

The amphitheatre, to which we came now, after our stroll across the cot 
ton-fields, was small, like the vastest things in Pompeii, and had nothing of 


the stately magnificence of the Arena at Verona, nor anything of the Roman 
Coliseum’s melancholy and ruinous grandeur. But its littleness made it all 
the more comfortable and social, and, seated upon its benches under a cool 
awning, one could have almost chatted across the arena with one’s friends : 
could have witnessed the spectacle on the sands without losing a move 
ment of the quick gladiators or an agony of the victim given to the beasts 
—which must have been very delightful to a Pompeian of companionable | 
habits and fine feelings. It is quite impossible, however, that the bouts de- | 
scribed by Bulwer as taking place all at the same time on the arena should 
really have done so; the combatants would have rolled and tumbled and 
trampled over each other an hundred times in the narrow space. 

Of all the voices with which it once rang the poor little amphitheatre 
has kept only an echo. 
heard: 


But this echo is one of the most perfect ever 
prompt, clear, startling, it blew back the light chaff we threw to it 
with amazing vehemence, and almost made us doubt if it were not a direct 
human utterance. 


But how was Ventisei to know our names? And there 


was no one else to call them but ourselves. Our “ dolee duca” gathered a 
nosegay from the crumbling ledges, and sat down in the cool of the once- 
cruel cells beneath, and put it prettily together for the ladies. When we had 
wearied ourselves with the echo he arose and led us back into Pompeii. 

IV. 

The plans of nearly all the houses in the city are alike: the entrance 
room next the door; the parlor or drawing-room next that; then the im 
pluvium, or unroofed space in the middle of the house, where the rains were 
caught and drained into the cistern, and where the household used to come 
to wash itself, primitively, as at a pump; the little garden, with its painted 
columns, behind the impluvium, and, at last, the dining-room. There are 
minute bed-chambers on either side, and, as I said, a shop at one side in 
front, for the sale of the master’s grain, wine, and oil. The pavements of 
all the houses are of mosaic, which, in the better sort, is very delicate and 
beautiful, and is found sometimes perfectly uninjured. An exquisite pat- 
tern, often repeated, is a ground of tiny cubes of white marble with dots of 
black dropped regularly into it. Of course there were many picturesque 
and fanciful designs, of which the best have been removed to the Museum 
in Naples; but several of these are stiil left, and (like that of the Wild 
Boar, in one) give names to the houses in which they are found. 

But, after all, the great wonder, the glory, of these Pompeian houses is 
in their frescoes. If I tried to give an idea of the luxury of color in Pompeii, 
the most gorgeous adjectives would be as poorly able to reproduce a vivid 
and glowing sense of those hues as the photography which now copies the 
drawing of the decorations ; so I do not try. 

I know it is a cheap and feeble thought, and yet, will the reader please 
to consider: A workman nearly two thousand years laying upon the walls 


those soft lines taat went to make up fauns and satyrs, nymphs and naiads 


heroes and gods and goddesses : and vetting weary and lving down to sl 
5 . . 


and dreaming of an eruption of the mountain ; of the city buried under a 
fiery hail,and slumbering in its bed of ashes seventeen centuries ; then of its 
being slowly exhumed again, and, after another lapse of years, of some one 
coming to gather the shadow of that dreamer’s work upon a plate of glass, 





that he might i: ‘ly reproduce it and sell it to tourists at from five francs 


to fifty centissimi a copy. I say, consider such a dream, dreamed in the hot 
heart of the day, after certain cups of Vesuvian wine! what a piece of Hatz 


i 
enjimmer (I can use no milder term) would that workman think it when 


Alas! 


he woke again! What is history and the progress of the arts and 
sciences but one long Autzenjammer ? 
*hotography cannot give, any more than I, the colors of the frescoes 
5 tapi) ° 


I used the 


mof the 


but it can do the drawing better, and, I suspect, the spirit also 


word workman, and not artist, walls, 


in speaking of the decorati 
for in most cases the painter was only an artisan, and did his work probably 





by the vard, as the artisan w 


10 paints walls and ceilings in Italy does at 


n did his work much more skilfally 


this day. But the old work: 





tastefully than the modern—threw on expanses of mel] 


panelled off the places for the scenes, 


and pencilled in the 
draperies (there are usually more of the one than the other 
hand. Of course, the houses of the rich were 


but it is surprising to see the community of thought and feeling in all this 


adorned by men of genius ; 
work, whether it be from cunninger or clumsier hands. The subjects are 
nearly always chosen from the fables of the gods, though they are sometimes 
in illustration of the poets, Homer and the rest. To suit that soft, luxurious 
life which people led in Pompeii, the themes are commoaly amorous and 
ich of 
uate | 


hs, not to 





sometimes not too chaste; there is much of Bacchus and Ariadne, m 


good deal with her 





Venus and Adonis, and Diana bathes a 
] 


mention frequent representations of the toilet of that beautiful monster 
which the lascivious art of the time loved to depict. One of the most pleas- 
ing of all the scenes is that in one of the houses of the Judgment of Paris, 





in which the shepherd sits upon a bank in an attitude of ineffable and flat- 
] 


tered consequence, with one leg carelessly crossing the other, and both hands 
resting lightly on his shepherd's crook, while the goddesses before him 
await his sentence. Naturally the painter has done his best for the vinci- 
trice in this rivalry, and you see 


* Idalian Aphrodite beautiful 





lish resentment 





as she should be, but with a warm and piquant spice of gi 
in her attitude, that Paris should pause for an instant, which is altogether 


OE at on nee 
delicious. 


*And I behel 


ld great Here’s at 





The wonder of all these 
You 


cannot feel that it is wrong for those tranquil-eyed men and women to do 


Awful eyes! How did the painter make them % 


pagan frescoes is the mystery of the eyes—still, beautiful, unhuman. 


evil, they look so calm and so abstracted in it all; and in the presence of 


the celestials, as they bend upon you those eternal orbs, in whose regard you 
are but a part of space, you feel that here art has achieved the unearthly. I 


know of no words in literature which give a sense (nothing gives the idea) of 





the stare of these gods, except that magnificent line of Kingsley’s, describing 


the advance over the sea toward Andromeda of the oblivious and unsympa- 


They floated slowly up, and their eyes 


thizing Nereids. I 


* Stared on her, silent and still, like the eyes in the house of the idols.” 

A false art, in the corrupt ages following the apotheosis of painting in 
Raphael, would have flattered the badness of its time with the reproduction 
of the pagan spirit; but one has only to look into those awful eyes of the 
frescoes at Pompeii, and there recall the expression in the faces of the heroes 
and gods which Giulio Romano, say, has painted in the Palazzo del T, at 


Thank 


God! since the old creeds perished, it is not in the heart of man to conceive 


Mantua, to see how utterly and signally that apostate art has failed. 


of sin without consequent suffering and shame. 


The colors of this fresco of the Judgment of Paris are still so fresh and 
bright, that it photographs very well, but there are other frescoes wherein 
there is more visible perfection of line, but in which the colors are so dim 
One of these is the Wounded 


in which the story is treated with 


that they can only be reproduced by drawings. 
Adonis cared for by Venus and the Loves: 
a playful pathos wonderfully charming. The fair boy leans in the languor of 
his hurt toward Venus, who sits utterly disconsolate beside him, while the Cu- 
pids busy themselves with such slight surgical offices as Cupids may render : 
one prepares a linen bandage for the wound, another wraps it round the leg 
of Adonis, another supports one of his heavy arms, another finds his own 
emotions too much for him and pauses to weep. It is a pity that the colors 
of this beautiful fresco are grown so dim, and a greater pity that most of the 
other frescoes in Pompeii must share its fate, and fade away. The hues are 
i vivid when the walls are first uncovered, and the ashes washed from the 
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pictures, but then the malice of the elements begins anew, and rain and sun 
draw the life out of tints which the voleano failed to obliterate. In nearly 
all cases they could be preserved by throwing a roof above the walls, and 
it is a wonder that the Government does not take this slight trouble to save 
them. 

Amongst the frescoes which told no story but their own, we were most 
pleased with one in a delicately painted little bed-chamber. This represented 
an alarmed and furtive man, whom we at once pronounced The Belated 
Husband, opening a door with a night-latch. Nothing could have been 
better than this miserable wretch’s cowardly haste and cautious noiseless- 
ness in applying his key ; apprehension sat upon his brow, confusion dwelt 
in his guilty eye. He had been out till two o'clock in the morning, election- 
ecring fur Pansa, the friend of the people (“ Pansa, and Roman gladiators,” 
“ Pansa, and Christians to the beasts,” was the platform), and he had left his 
placens uxer at home alone with the children, and now within this door 
that placens uxor awaited him! 

¥ 

You have read, no doubt, of their discovering, a year or two since, in 
making an excavation in a Pompeian street, the moulds of four human 
bodies, three women and a man, who fell down, blind and writhing, in the 
storm of fire eighteen hundred years ago; whose shape the settling and 
hardening ashes took ; whose flesh wasted away, and whose bones lay there 
in the hollow of the matrix till the cunning of this time found them, and, pour- 
ing liquid plaster round the skeletons, clothed them with human form again, 
and drew them forth into the world once more. There are many things in 
Pompeii which bring back the gay life of the city, but nothing which so 
vividly reports the terrible manner of her death as these effigies of the 
creatures that actually shared it. The man in the last struggle has thrown 
himself upon his back, and taken his doom sturdily—there is a sublime 
calm in his rigid figure. The women lie upon their faces, their limbs tossed 
and distorted, their drapery tangled and heaped about them, and in every 
fibre you see how hard they die. One presses her face into her handker- 
chief to draw one last breath unmixed with scalding steam ; another’s arms are 
wildly thrown abroad to clutch at help ; another’s hand is appealingly raised, 
and on her slight fingers you see the silver hoops with which her poor dead 
vanity adorned them. 

The guide takes you aside from the street into the house where they lie, 
and a dreadful shadow drops upon your heart as you enter their presence. 
Without, the hell-storm seems to fall again, and the whole sunny plain to 
be darkened with its ruin, and the city to send up the tumult of despair. 

What is there left in Pompeii to speak of after this? The long street of 
Those that died before the city’s burial seem 
to have scarcely a claim to the solemnity of death. Shall we go see Diomed’s 
Villa, and walk through the freedman’s long underground vaults, where his 


tombs outside the walls? 


friends thought to be safe, and were smothered in heaps? The garden-ground 
grows wild among its broken columns with weeds and poplar saplings; in 
one of the corridors they sell photographs, on which, if you please, Venti- 
sei has his bottle, or drink-money. So we escape from the doom of the ca- 
lamity, and so, at last, the severely forbidden buona-mano is paid. A dog may 
die many deaths besides choking with butter. 

We return slowly through the city, where we have spent the whole day, 
from nine till four o’clock. We linger on the way, imploring Ventisei if 
there is not something to be seen in this or that house; we make our weari- 
ness an excuse for sitting down, and cannot rend ourselves from the bliss of 
being in Pompeii. ‘ 

At last we leave its gates, and swear each other to come again many 
times while in Naples, and never go again. 


Perhaps it was as well. You cannot repeat great happiness. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
obtained at great expense, and forming a 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 

OF THE 
GREAT UNION CONTEST. 
Dutch Gap, 
Pontoon Frains, 
Hanover Junction, 
Lookout Mountain, 


Chickahominy, 
City Point, 


Bull Run, 
Yorktown, 
Gettysburg, 
Fair Oaks, 
Savage Station, 


Fredericksburg, 


Strawberry Plains, 
Deep Bottom, 
Belle Plain, 
Monitors, 
Chattanooga, 

Fort M rgan, 


Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, 
Petersburg, Etc., Etc. Etc., Ete. 


Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 
Just published by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


: 501 Broadway, New York 
Ga" Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
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The Largest, the Cheapest, and the Best Children’s Paper 
in America. 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 
A FIRST CLASS PAPER FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Published Monthly, in Chicago, Ill, 188 Lake Street, 
By ALFRED L. SEWELL. 





THE LITTLE CORPORAL contains sixteen pages of first class literary matter. It 
isintended that it shall contain better original Stories, Poems, and other reading for 
children, and more matter for the price, than any other children’s paper on the continent. 
First No. publisbed July, 1865. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Though the paper itself is more than worth the price, yet for the sake of offering 
such an inducement as will ensure beyond all doubt a very large list of subscribers to 
start with, I have determined to give the following beautiful present to every subscriber 
for one year: 

A Superb Quarto Steel Engraving, 
THE CHILDREN’S PORTRAIT OF MR, LINCOLN, 
Size, 944 x 11% inches, 
engraved in the highest style of the art, expressly as a premium plate for this paper— 
which can be had nowhere else in this style. 

This is the best portrait for children of our martyred President, and is alone worth 
more than many pictures that sell for one dollar, but is presented gratis to every sub- 
scriber for one year to The Little Corporal. 

(2 SpecIMEN NUMBER WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
Cuicago, Iu, 


Address 


PREMIUMS TO CLUBS. 


Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium one extra copy for one year, and also a copy of the above Engraving, 

Other inducements advertised in the paper for larger clubs. 

All pages are electrotyped, and back numbers can always be farnished. 


READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


“THe LitrLte Corporar.—This first class monthly for boys and girls is receiving 
commendatory notices from every part of the Union, and these, too, are trom our first- 
rate newspapers. The following notice is from the Pittsburg Christian Advocate: 

*** The first number is the best children’s paper, of a high literary tone, that we have 
ever had the pleasure of reading. If after issues shall fulfil the promise of this avant 

| courier, Chicago will have the honor of making the best child's paper in the nation. We 
| bid a hearty welcome to The Little Corporal and trust it may long live to grace the 
catalogue of newspaper literature for children.’ ; 

“The July, August, and September numbers are before us, and we assure the Piffs- 
burg Advocate and our young readers of the Northwestern that these ‘after issues’ are 
fully up to the standard of the first number, and more—they are far beyond it. The 
Litile Corporal is growing in stature, and the muscles of his literary and moral arm 
are hardening with exercise. 

* In plain terms, Mr. Sewell is determined to make his paper a success, and he has 
secured the services of able writers, for whose productions he pays liberally. We re- 
echo the words of the Chicago Evening Journal; Z 

“*It is bright, —- and promising, both in typography and contents. /J¢ 
already excels every children’s paper that we know of in this country.” 

“The periodical looks as if it had been printed by the ‘ Riverside Press.’—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


‘“‘A New CaiLp’s Paper.—We have received two copics of The Little Corporal, a 
monthly paper for children, the publication of which has been coimmenced at Chicago, 
Illinois, by Alfred L. Sewell. Judging from these specimens, it is the cleverest thing 
of its kind yet realized in America. Its whole appearance is in capital taste, and there 
is evidence in it that its editor has rare tact in catering for the wants of the little ones. 
The enterprise deserves to be a decided success.""—Roxbury [Mass.] Journal, Aug. 5, 
1865. 

“THe LittLe Corporat.—Bright, sparkling, and pure; a gem, both in typography 
and contents. We have been accustomed to think that the West, however she might 
exeel in agricultural products, was far behind the Eastin literary matters; but we begin 
to think it is time for the latter to look to her laurels. Certainly we have seen nothing 
in the shape of a child's paper which could compare with this, which comes to us from 
over the prairies.”"—Portland [Maine] Daily Press. 

“Judging from the appearance of the two numbers before us, The Little Corporal 
is destined to become the great children’s paper of America.—Forney’s Philadadphia 
Daily Press. : 

‘* We have read with great pleasure the first number of this entertaining periodical. 
We trust The Little Corporal will continue to fulfil the promise of this first number. 
Will the editor accept our congratulations ?"—N. Y. Independent. 


** We cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful paper.”’"—Bryan [0.] Union Press. 
**The children will be better and happier from reading it.""—Z/enry [ZU.] Courier. 
** The Little Corporal really excels any child’s paper we have seen. The premium 
picture is of itself worth a year’s subscription.”—Sandusky [0.] Reg. 


TO MINISTERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES: 


| I desire to secure the co-operation of the mrntsTers throughout the country in the 
furtherance of a work which cannot fail to meet their approval and appreciation, 

As editor of Tue LirrtLe Corpora, I hope to induce Ministers to favor the cir- 
culation of my paper among their children as a means of doing them good ; and I ask 
each one to send me the name of some intelligent and respectable lady (for whose 
integrity they can vouch), who will be willing to energetically canvass her own neigh- 
borhood for subscribers to Tue LirtLe Corporat. 

Any Minister addressing me, as shown below, will receive by next mail Circulars, 
showing the opinions of the Press, and will also be informed in relation to the per- 
centage allowed to canvassers. 

Address 

ALFRED L. SEWELL, 

Care of DuNLor, SEWELL & SPALDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bishop SIMPSON, Philadelphia. 


| 
| Refer, if you wish, to 
Rey. W. W. PATTON, Chicago. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION- 3,000 ENGRAVINGS. 


CET THE BEST. 
EVERY FAMILY, STUDENT, AND TEACHER 
SHOULD HAVE 
STERS NEW DICTIONARY, 
WITH 3,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WEB 


Recently thoroughly revised, and now unquestions ably the best English Dictionary 
extant, (1) in its ErymMoLogtrs—so says the ‘North American Re view” for January, 
1865; (2) VOCABULARY ; has 114,00) words—1 0,000 ma ore than any other English Diction 
ary; (3) DEFINITIONS ; always excelling in this, m: wv nov still nye ; uable; (4) Pr 
NUNCIATION: Prof. Russell, the eminent oetieen pist, declares the re d We} ‘the 
noblest contribution to science, literature, id ¢ ‘ sein oe: wet produced ;” (5) Pt 
TORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS; (6) TABLES, one o , that of Fictitio us Names, is worth 
the cost of the volume; (7) is the Latest; (5) in MeciANICAL Execution; (8) the 
LARGEST single volume ever published 

In 1 vol. of 1,840 royal quarto pages ; and in various common and fine bindings. 
“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE <pont all “GET WEBSTER, 

Published by G. & C, MERRIAM, infield, Mass. 
SOLD BY ALL <eire Ao 

Specimen pages of Illustrations and other new features will be sent on application 

to the > publishe rs 

More than THIRTY YEARS of earnest literary labor have been expended upon 
this’ revision of Webster alone—more than in the original preparation of almost any 
other English Dictionary. It is now believed to be by far the most complete, useful, 
and satisfactory Dictionary of the language ever published, as it is by far the lar vest 
single volume ever issued in any language. 

The possession of any other English Dictionary, or any previous edition of this, 
cannot compensate for the want of this very full and complete one, In its present per- 
fected state, it must long remain the 

BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
and, once possessed, remain of constant and abiding value 
What book, besides the Bible, so indispensable as a good Dictionary 






















WEBSTER'S NEW DICTIONARY. 


From Individuals. 
From J. H. Raymonp, LL.D., President of Vassar College. 
PovGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1865 
THe New WepsTeR is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business enter- 
prise, magnificent in conception and almost faultiess in execution, I think it equally 
admirable—and if you should die to-morrow, you may feel that, so far as earthly honor 
is concerned, your monument is built 
From Hon. Jno. G. McCMYNN, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
Maprson, Nov. 18, 1864. 
GREATEST LITERARY WorK OF THE AGE.—So far as I can judge, noth has been 
left undone to make this work [the new edition of Webster's Dictionary orthy of the 
race, the age, and the language. No nobler national monument has yet been reared 
than this American Dictionary. I was anticipating the greatest literary work of the age, 
and it seems to me this anticipation was not extravagant. 
From Professor STOWE. 
Hartrorp, Conn., June 30, 1865, 
There is such an amount and variety of most useful information in your last edition 
of Webster's Dictionary (not only unabridged, but also greatly enlarged) that I think it 
deserves a place by the side of the Bible orrthe parlor-table of every famil; he work, 
as it now stands before the public, is, in many respects; and trac ing it from its origin, 
the greatest literary work which America has ever produced. 
From Prof. WiLi1aM Russe Lt, the distinguished elocutionist 
LANCASTER, Mass., I 
Tue New “ Wesster.’’—The immense and invaluable additions to the 
excellence of the Dictionary, the careful retrenchment of whatever errors 
chargeable in former editions, and the just and liberal course ac mre din prese tin ra 
conspectus of all words on which eminent authorities bespeak a divided usage, whe ther 
in orthography or orthoepy; these, together with the unsurpasse xd accuracy 1 fulness 
of the definitions appended to all imports ant terms, in whatever departm Y knowl 
edge, besides the strict scrutiny to which the whole department of etymology has been 
subjected, render this newe dition of the Dictionary the noblest contribution to science, 
to literature, and to education as dependent on an adequate knowledge of the Enylish 
language, that the combined labors of editors and publishers have yet produced. 
From J. HamMMoND TRUMBULL, Esq., Secretary of State. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 19, 1864. 
Intrinsically and extrinsically it is a satisfying volume. To say nothing of the vo- 
cabulary or dictionary proper, I would not hesitate to pay the selling price of the book 
for its supplements alone. 
From E. Ryerson, LL.D., Superintendent of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 
Toronto, April 6, 1865. 
GENTLEMEN ; I have received, examined, and for some time used your new illus- 
trated edition of Webster's Dictionary, and, without entering into particulars, I regard 
it, for reference, as the most.comprehensive, the most complete, and the most useful 
dictionary of the English language—a monument of immense learning and labor, and 
a noble specimen of art and enterprise on the part of its publishers. 
From Rey. N. BATEMAN, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 22, 1865. 
It is, in my opinion, without a peer in the English language. 
From Prof. Epwaxps, Principal [linois State University. 
NorMAL, Ill., Nov. 18, 1865 
It is really a splendid compilation, creditable alike to the se holarship and business 
energy that have produced it, and to the nation whose appreciation makes suc 
princely outlay of money remunerative. Surely never was the genius of a lan 
more magnificently enshrined. It seems enough, of itself, to bestow immortality 
our noble spec ch. 
From Hon. C. R. Copury, Superintendent of Pablic Instruction for Pennsylvania. 
[ARRISBUR 
Webster's New Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary is one of the gr 
of this age. This work, as a whole, will be justly considered as the standard for many 
years to come. In the fulness and accuracy of its definitions, and the naturalness of 
its illustrations, it stands unrivaled. The improved method of marking the vowels 
brings out clearly the nice shades of difference that the best speakers give to a few of 
the vocal elements. 
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The new edition of Webster's Quarto Dictionary 
which will attract the attention of the learned the worl 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


From Quarterly and ‘Monthly Journals. 


UNABRIDGED. 











‘rom t t lonthly,”” November, 1864 
Tie work is one which 
with 
Ir ’ *New En t a bh S 
B p t rk i . \ " 
pres We are satisfied that this dict y : . 
mor R 
lish lu 
From the Natior Quarter Review D 1 4 
In « opinion, ét és the ¢ i j f tf i 
January. 18 
Viewed as a wl »other liv , we hasad ‘ ry 
\ so fully and fa pres t us this last ion of 
Webs loes that of 1 English t 
From tl riv Review Sh, 
This may be truly regarded as a” t | tien is an ¢ r 
reconstruction of the who work, a thorou ‘ ‘ t.< 
most minute details, and presents in the results t progress W i 
the study of the language since the first app iW " years 
iro. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
From Educational Journals. 
This great work is much roved, and w t 1 its 7 s the standard work 




















against all opposition.— Ver 4 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER. 


From the Daily and eeanty Press. 

i loubtedly the foremost work of t Transcript, Feb. 21, 18 
: It is, altogether, : wend rful work of ube r. nd is fully up to the times in all its 

mprovements.—American Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Oct. 14, 1864 
As it now stands, we have no dot ionary will be quite generally rezarded 
as the most complete and compre i-book of the English language in exist 
ence.— Watchman and Reflector, Bos Sept. 20, 1864 
If this work is not a perfect dictionary of the lar 
approach to that achieveme nt ever vet attained.— Sp 
By almost universal cansent Webster's has ever been regarded as the best defining 
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dictionary in the 1: n test « is, We are sure no other dic- 
tionary extant « an giv an account of all the authorized sicnifications 
of werds.— Portland } 

With the excepti« nous work of the French Academy, no other 
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dictionary ever had st nd able staff of writers ved upon it as this, 
It is, indeed, a credit to the ry F ye Fi lel ph . Oct. 4, 184 

We believe all compet nt judges will say that, on the whole, this edition of Web- 
ster is unrivalled.—New York Christian Ad fe and Journ 1, 164 





Nearly forty years ago, Noah Webster ta 


spelling, and learned to reac 


] nee we got beyond 
tionary has be nh our constant companion, 
Nor do we expect to lay it aside until we have no more occasion for such instrume ‘nts 
of thought, entering that world where “tongues shall cease."—New York Evangelist 
Oct. 2, 1S. F 

GREATEST ADDITION TO PHILOLOGY IN HALF A CENTURY The most important con- 
tribution to Philology, during the year 1864, was the publication of the illustrate “l edition 
of Webster's Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. T his work, which had long been in pre- 
paration, and on the revision of whic ~ years of labor had been bestowed by several emi - 
nent scholars, was, in many respec ts, the grea test addit tion t » the philology of the present 
age which has appeared within half a « u tppleton’s Cyclopedia for 1864 io 

From a careful and thorough examinati the vol >, we do not he sitate to sa 
that in many, if not all respects, it must take precedence any other dictionary Bos 
ton Chriatia ", Oct. 8, 184 


It is safe very library should have this book next after the Ser 
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viladelpI t . Oct. 184 

A vast trea w g It is an encyclopedia in itself. and will doubtless he 
in the } . m ' . fy , , 
in the housel very man who can afford to purchase ii.—Seicatific American, Oct 





15, 1864. 

' , : . . 

May saf be pron ed the most complet ct lex n of the English lan 
guage n w in ste riikely to appear within the next score of years tmerican 


Bapti New y: ork, Oct. 4, 1864, 
It cannot fail to become the standard lexicon of the language, in its etymology and 
definitions, for the next quarter of a century at least.—New York Examiner, Oct. 1864 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


have removed to the “Old Corner Book Store,’ 135 Washington Street, occupied for 





the last thirty years by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 

Having purchased Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ Retail and General Business, and en 
larged and greatly improved their store, so long and favorably known to the literary 
community, they invite the attention of 
Clergymen, 

Teachers, 
Library Committees, and 
Book-buyers Cenerally, 
to their large and varied assortment of 
STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 

Mesars. Durron & Co, devote especial care to the supplying of both Public and 
Private Libraries with works in all styles of binding. They will furnish, gratuitously 
and with pleasure, any information which book-buyers may desire respecting editions 
and prices. 

They also keep on theirshelves a complete stock of 
Theological, 

Medical, 


Military, and 
Scientific Works. 
Maps, 
Clobes, and School Apparatus: 
Bibles, 
Prayer Books, 
and Sunday-schooil Books. 
Foreign Works imported y every steamer, and the latest issues of the English, 
French, and Continental presa s supplied at the earliest dates, 
Any American Publications sent by mail, on receipt of the advertised retail price. 
Readers of Tae Nation who are wanting books, or any information about books, 
are invited to address 
E. P. DUTTON 6&6 CoO., 


135 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


KING ON STEAM. 
Lessons and Practical Notes on Steam, the Steam Engine, Propellers, etc., etc., for 
Young Engineers, Students, and others. 
By the late W. H. KING, U.S.N. Revised by Chief-Engineer J. W. KING, U.S.N. 
Tenth Edition, enlarged. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


THE STEAM INDICATOR 
And the Improved Manometer Steam and Vacuum Ganges ; their Utility and Application. 
By PAUL STILLMAN, 
New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


STEAM FOR THE MILLION. 
A Popular Treatise on Steam, and its Application to the Useful Arts, especially to 
Navigation. 
By I. H. WARD, Commander U. 8, Navy. 
New and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $1. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pvusutsuer, 
192 Broadway. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND CARDEN. 
BY EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, Jr. 


A splendid illustrated volume on the Culture of Greenhouse, Conservatory, Store, 
Parlor, and Garden Flowers, Ferns, Bulbs, etc. Instructions and plans of the building, 


stocking, and keeping Conservatories, Greenhouses, etc. ; Waltoman Cases, Ferneries, 


etc. 


of Planting and Flowering. In short, every information needed by the Amateur or the 


most experienced Gardener. 
tion in these matters will ensure a work that will supply every want. 
Beautifully illustrated, and printed on tinted paper. Boundin muslin. Price $3. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
BOSTON. 


Soil for the Flower Garden ; list of best Plants and Seeds; how to propagate ; time | 


It is a volume long needed, and the author's high reputa- | 


ation. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS OF 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





SHAKESPEARE. 

Vol. L, containing the Poems, Life, and Essays. 

This volume completes the Works of Shakespeare edited by RicHARD GRANT WHITE, 
in 12 vols. 

THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By RicHarp Grant WHITE, 

Containing Memoirs of the Life of Shakespeare: with an Essay toward the Expres- 
sion of his Genius, and an Account of the kise and Progress of the English Drama, 
Crown 8yvo, $2 50. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 
Crown 8vo, $2. 
PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 
By Francis PARKMAN, author of the “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” etc., ete. 
Small Svo, $2 50. 
THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF ANDREW JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Edited by FRANK Moore. 
Crown 8yo, $2 50. 
GRIMM’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnert, 
2 vols. crown S8vo, $5. 
EPICTETUS. 
A Translation from the Greek, based on that of ELizaneTu CarTER, by T, W. II1aa1nson. 
Crown 8vo, $2 50. 

STORY’S COMMENTARIES ON EQUITY PLEADINGS. 
Seventh edition. Carefuily revised, with large additions, by Isaac F, RepFrevp, LL.D. 
8vo, $7 50. 

““Story’s ‘ Equity Pleadings’ is the standard work on the subject. It is not only put 
into the hands of students, but is found on the table of the practitioner and the bench 
of the judge.” 

This edition is edited by Judge Redfield, who has inserted all the late English cases, 


and many of the later American cases, thus making nearly one hundred new sections 
in the text, besides many additions to the Notes, 


STORY'S COMMENTARIES ON THE CONFLICT OF LAWS. 
Sixth edition. Revised and enlarged by Isaac F. Reprieip, LL.D. 
Svo, $7 50. 
BISHOP’S COMMENTARIES ON THE CRIMINAL LAW. 
Third edition, greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, $15. 
WASHBURN’S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 
Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo, $15. 
BISHOP ON THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
Fourth edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $15. 
HILLIARD ON MORTGAGES OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 
Third edition. 2 vols, 8vo, $15, 
PARSONS’ LAW OF CONTRACTS. 
Fifth edition. 3 vols. Svo, $22 50. 
REDFIELD ON THE LAW OF WILLS. 
| 8vo, $7 50. 
THE TAX-PAYER’S MANUAL: 
Containing the entire Internal Revenue Laws, with the Decisions and Rulings of 
the Commissioners ; Tables of Taxation; Exemption and Stamp Duties; and a com- 


plete Alphabetical Index, prepared by Hon. Geo. 8S. BoutwE.L, formerly Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


8vo, paper, $1; cloth, $150. + 

This volume contains the Act of June 30, 1864, with the amendments made by the 
Act of March 3, 1865, introduced into the Act of June 30; and wherever the amendment 
struck out any part of the previous act, and substituted new provisions, these new pro- 
visions are introduced in their appropriate places, instead of the parts repealed by the 
amendment, 

The rates in the Table of Duties correspond to the rates fixed by the Act of March 
3, 1865. 

BLACKWELL ON THE LAW OF TAX TITLES. 
Second edition. 8vo, $6. 
BROWNE'S TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE STATUTE 
OF FRAUDS. 
Second edition. S8vyo, $6 50, 
Ready in December. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF SAMUEL ADAMS. 
By his Great-grandson, Wiu1am V. WELLS. 3 vols. 8vo. 
In the Course of Publication. 
In Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price $2 25 each, 
THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 
Revised Edition. (Vol. 1. now ready.) 

The Publishers will send the volumes as issued, free of expense to subscribers, 

upon the receipt of $2 25. 
Nearly Ready. 
DANIELL’S CHANCERY PRACTICE. 
Third American Edition. Edited by Hon. J. C. Perxrys, 3 vols. Svo. 
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Now in Press. 
z 
GRANT AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 
By HENRY COPPEE, A.M., 
Editor of the “ Uxirep States Service MAGAZINE.” 
With Splendid Steel Portraits of 
Lieutenant-Gen. U. 8S. Grant, 
Major-General McPuErson, 


Major-General MEADE, 
Major-General Orb 


Major-General SHERMAN. 
Major-General Tuomas, 

Major-General SHERIDAN, 
Major-General RAWLINs, 

AND MAPS, PLANS, ETC., ETC, 


1 vol. 8vo, 500 pages, $3 50. 


This work will be in every particular trustworthy and accurate—written by the 
Lieutenant-General's life-long friend, from official documents put erc/usively into his 
hands, it cannot fail to meet every requirement of the public expectation, 

I. 
SHERMAN AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. 
By Cou. 8. M. BOWMAN anp Lt.-Cor. R. B. IRWIN, 
1 vol. 8vo, 500 pages, cloth, $3 50. 
With Splendid Steel Portraits of 


Major-General SHerMAN, Major-General ScHoFrEeLn, 


_ HlowarpD, SLocum, 
“ LOGAN, « SLAIR, 
” Davis, = KILPATRICK, 


AND MAPS, PLANS, ETC. 


This work—written by Col. Bowman, General Sherman’s personal friend, and Lt.- 
Col. Irwin, one of our ablest military writers—is the on/y complete official history of 
this grand army as a whole, and in all its details—for no other writers can have access 
to the private and official papers of the several commanders, All such information is 
furnished for this work exclusively, 


Ill, 
HISTORY OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO ITS DISSOLUTION, 
sy WILLIAM SWINTON. 

Written in the most careful manner from official and private documents, and fully 
endorsed by every leading commander of that army. This will be one of the most valu- 
able and interesting works on the war, and will be a complete and authentic record of 
this great army. 

1 vol. octavo, about 600 pages, with many Steel Portraits, Maps, Plans, etc. 

THESE BOOKS WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and all persons desiring them are invited to subscribe when called upon by our agents. 
They will not be for sale in the Bookstores. 
C. B. RICHARDSON, PusBLisnEr, 
540 Broadway, N. Y. 





REV. W. R. ALCER’S 
POETRY OF THE ORIENT. 
A New Edition, entirely revised and enlarged by the addition of one hundred pages 


new matter, 


“Tt is full of wisdom and beauty.”’—John G. Whittier. 

‘Extraordinary sentences for extraordinary readers."’—2Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

‘The modesty, enthusiasm, and interest of this book will keep it fresh and valua- 
ple."— George William Curtis. 


One handsome 16mo vol. Price $175. Mailed on receipt of price. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, Boston. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

It is with pleasure that we are able to announce a much larger circulation for the 
HOME MAGAZINE during the present year than it has ever before attained ; and also 
a more heartily expressed approval, by subscribers and the press, of its tone and 
character. 

During the next year we shall bring into its pages a still more vigorous literary 
life—a higher excellence—a broader spirit, and a more earnest advocacy of all things 
pure and noble. The terms will remain the same, but from eight to sixteen pages of 
reading will be added, and the quality of the paper improved, so as to place our maga- 
zine in all respects among the leading periodicals of the day. 

Terms: $2 50a year; 3 copies for $6; 5 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 
Single numbers for sale by News Agents throughout the United States. Two volumes 
a year, beginning in January and July. Address 

T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERETT MEMORIAL, 


Containing the action of the different societies of which he was a member, and the 


EULOGIES OF HIS MOST EMINENT COMPEERS, 


embracing in all forty-t 


wo 
ADDRESSES BY DISTINGUISHED MEN 


1 vol. royal 8vo, tinted paper, 315 pp.; two steel plates; morocco cloth, green and gold. 


Price $5 
ONLY 100 COPIES FOR SALE. 
A HISTORY OF WILLIAMS COLLECE. 
BY REV. CALVIN DURFEE, 
assisted by Hon. Joseph White, Professor Hopkins, Professor Tutlock, D. A. Wells, 
A.M., and others 


1 vol. Svo, 429 pp.; two steel portraits, three wood-cnts, Price $250 


JAQUES’ RULES FOR CROQUET. 
THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT EDITION OF THE RULES YET PUBLISHED. 
Svo; 16 plates and diagrams ; morocco cloth, green and gold. Price 75 cents. 


N.B.—The attention of the trade is called to this edition of the Rules of Crognet, 





which, from its elegant style and clear il > most ready sale, 


AN ATTRACTIVE JUVENILE. 
EDITH PRESCOTT; 
OR, 
LESSONS OF LOVE, 
BEING 
AUNT BERTHA’S VISIT TO THE ELMS. 


BY EMMA MARSHALL, 


16mo, cloth, all bright colors ; 251 pp.; illustration on tinted paper. Price $1.25. 
“Tt is atale of English life, very engagingly told, and superior in stvle and treat- 
ment to most of the juveniles of the day."—Dr. Hotianp (** Timothy Titcomb’ 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., PcaitsnErs, 
10) WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 
THE SECRET SERVICE, THE FIELD, THE DUNGEON, 
AND THE ESCAPE. 


BY ALBERT D. RICHARDSON, 
N. Y. Tribune Correspondent. 
. 1,000 Copres SELLING PER Day! 


The most interestingand exciting book ever published, embracing Mr. Richardson's 
for four years. Travelling through the South in the secret 





unparalleled expe 


ience 





service of The Tribune at the outbreak of 





armies and fleets, both East 


and West, during the first two years of the Rebellion: his thri 





or ig capture ; his confine- 
ment for twenty months in seven different Rebel prisons; his escape, and almost 
miraculous journey by night of nearly 400 miles. It abounds in stirring events. and 
id romance of the war than any other work yet 


published. Horace Greeley says of it: 


contains more of the fact, incident, 








“ A great many books will yet be writt 
many already in nt 


clearer, fuller, 


n concerning this war, in addition to the 
t will n a similar compass, a 
tirely from personal observation, of the nature, 






but not one of them 












mus, purpos mentalities of Slaveholders’ Rebellion, 
than does the uny Richardson, 
TT rs, ladies, energetic young men, and especially returned and disabl ie 
. ladi rg young men, and especially returned and disabled officera 





and so 


condition. Send for Circul 


able employment, will find it particularly adapted to their 
rs. Address 
. AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Scranton & Brrr, Agents. 


LOGAN, STURGEON, BROUGH, AND WIRZ, 


With Portraits and Characters. Prestpent Linco.n, with two portraits showing a 
marked change in his physiognomy in four years. Signs or CHARACTER, by Mrs. 
Wyllys—The American Man—Ethnology. Ovr Soctat RELATIONs—Work for Women 
How to Win Love—Faces at the Window—Our American Girls—Swedenborg—What 
they Say—Brain and Mind—Equal Rights—Going South—Visitors Coming. BustnEss— 
Hints to Speakers—In Trouble—Madame Hahnemann—My Ideal—The Armadillo. With 
cuts, and much other interesting matter in the October Number PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. WCents. Newsmen have it. Address 

Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway. 








E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
In addition to our main business of PuoTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 


for the following, viz.: 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 
Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 


public or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBuUMs have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, Free, on receipt of price. 


§2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 4&9 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, 

250 Other Oflicers, 

75 Navy Officers, 

1235 Stage, 

3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


550 Statesmen, 

130 Divines, 

125 Authors, 

50 Prominent Women. 


10) Major-Generals, 
200 Brig.-Gencrals, 
275 Colonels, 


40 Artists, 


including reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata- 
logue wil be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 

¢@~ Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

tZ The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


PREPAID BY First Main To ANY Post-OFFICE For $4 50. 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPADIA 
contains nearly 1,000 pages, illustrated with more than 300 Engravings, with Index 

complete, Agents wanted. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
“ Of all the pablications which have attained such a wide popularity, as issued by 


FOWLER & WELLS, none are more adapted to general utility than this rich, compre- 
hensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia N. ¥. Tribune. 


NOW READY. 
PRAED’S POEMS—IN BLUE AND GOLD. 
2 vous., $2 50. 


WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER. 
This is a literal reprint of * VYoxron's,’ the first authorized and only complete edi- 
tion, with many poems before unpublished. Edited, with a memoir, by the Rev. Der- 


went Coleridge. 
ALS0, 


A handsome “library dition” on fine paper, in 2 vols. crown Svo, $4 50; half calf, $3; 
full Turkey, $10. 


aminer. 
“Wherever there shall be found a mind which appreciates the beauty of graceful 
thoughts and kindly sentiments, expressed in flowing lines and melodious cadences, 


there will be found an admirer of the poetry of Winthrop Mackworth Praed.”’—North 


American Review. 
It may be safely predicted that “ these poems will have a large sale in this country, 
where Praed’s wit and tenderness are highly appreciated.”’ 


WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER, 
17 Mercer Street, New York. 


TI Ur rth rN rmwuUr r ~ 
THE NEW WEBSTER A NEW WORK. 

ro have commended this edition warmly already, on the faith of our first examina- 
uenet eis bas grew 2 upon us in every day's further study. We did not, at first, 
comprehend how entirely new a work this is, as compared even with the last preceding 
dition - and how important had been the etymological revision which it has received, 
oe king it, for substance, a re-written volume, with all that was admirable and superior 
in the previous contributions of a generation to its pages preserved and augmented by 
a thorough concentration upon it of the best skill and widest research of the present. 
As it stands—in its etymologies, in its detinitions, in its synonyms, and in its (real) 
illustrations—it is far in advance of any other m inual whit h offers itself to the aid of 

the student of the multifarious wealth of the composite English tongue. P 
It is not a sectarian dictionary. We do most sincerely believe that all sects will 
find their especial phrases of faith more exactly and fairly and fally given in Webster 

taan in any or all others put together,.—Zoston Congre qationalist, 





‘Horace is not more charming in his gayest moods than Praed.""—Christian Ex- 





The Nation. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DAVID WOODBURN, 


THE 
MOUNTAIN MISSIONARY. 
The scenes recorded in this volume have their unfolding in the wild and semi-civi 
zed regions of the “ Blue Ridge,” in Western Virginia, and are a faithful record of 
individual experience. 

** Davip Woopsurn”™ had his birth and home in these mountain seclusions, and the 
histery and abounding labors of this untaught youth form the main features of the work. 
White yet a rude and unlettered boy, he became a colporteur of the American Tract Soci 
ety of New York for the * Mountains,” and it is no exaggeration to say that the Society, in 
its widely extended and valuable labors, has nevcr employed a worker of such tireless 
activity, or one on whom the divine blessing so manifestly rested. To give in this 
advertisement even a synopsis of his missionary toils and successe 8, would be to copy 
out the book itself, The publisher prefers to furnish the work in a handsomely bound 
and beautifully illustrated volume, at moderate cost, to those who are in sympathy with 
the noblest enterprise in which a Christian association can engage. Six illustrations. 
Price $1 25. 

Sent prepaid per mail, 

HENRY HOYT, 


Sunday School Publisher. 


ACENTS WANTED 

FOR 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 

Complete in One Large Royal Octavo Volume of over 1.000 pages. 

Splendidly Mlustrated with 127 Fine Portraits of Generals and Battle Scenes. 
_ This is just the book the people want. It presents a rare chance for agents. 
Teachers, ladies, energetic men, and especially returned and disabled officers and 
soldiers, in want of profitable employment, will find it peculiarly adapted to their con- 
dition. Send for circulars. Address 

JONES, BROS. & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Cincinnati, O. 


THE STANDARD 


Literature. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


THERE is fine reading for those who love the twilight territory between 
fact and fiction, haunted by dim shapes and weird imagery, in a book just 
| published in London, “ The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams.” It has 
no pretensions to be considered a scientific work, like Dr. MacNish’s “ Phil- 
osophy of Sleep,” but is rather, as described in the title, “ A Commonplace 
Book of Speculations concerning the Mystery of Dreams and Visions, Re- 
cords of Curious and Well-authenticated Dreams, and Notes on the Various 
Modes of Interpretation adopted in Ancient and Modern Times.” The name 
given as that of the author, “ Frank Seafield, M.A.,” has rather a fictitious 
look. But whoever it may be, he has well ransacked the bye-paths of litera- 
ture that contain anything relating to the subject, and his list of authori 
ties ranges from Artemidorus and Zoroaster to Dr. Dunglison and Mrs. Si 
gourney. In the large collection of relations of “‘ Dreams, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” it is curious to see how their shadowy testimony has been brought to 
bear upon important questions of human interest in all the professions—law, 
medicine, and divinity—and how many names of men remarkable for any- 
thing rather than an excess of credulity are connected with these specula- 
tions. ‘The work forms two volumes, post octavo but is too dear in its Eng 
lish dress for general circulation. 
carry off a reprint. 
—The Photo-zineographie process, by which photographic copies of' any 


The interest of the topic would probably 


description are susceptible of being printed from like engraved plates, is now 
being applied very extensively in England for the popularization of records, 
autographs, etc., where actual identity, and not merely resemblance, between 
the original and the duplicate is desirable. It was first made use of in con- 
nection with the drawings and details of the Ordnance Survey, and was so 
successful that it is now extended to most cases where copies of papers are 
required, instead of having them done by hand. A fac-simile of the whole of 
the great national territorial record, the “ Doomsday Book ” of William the 
| Conqueror, has been completed, and is sold in separate counties at a moder- 


{ate price. It has been followed by a volume of “ National Documents from 


| William the Conqueror to Queen Anne,” selected from the originals at the 
Public Record Office, of the very first rank in point of historical interest. 


Here will be found, accompanied by literal translations, ete., autographs of 


each sovereign, the original “ Magna Charta” from the most perfect copy 
known, the famous “ Ragman Roll,” or roll of homage done to Edward I. by 
the Scots, the letter from Richard III. to his Chancellor, vowing the destruc- 
| tion of Buckingham, and other curious illustrations of English history and the 
English historical drama. The private instructions of the envoys sent by Hen- 
| ry VIL. to gain information of his intended bride, the young Queen of Naples, 
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are especially singular; the shortest one we can find which will give a sam- 
ple of the rest is: ** Item—to note the clerenesse of hir skynne, As to thys 
article, the saide Quyn ys verry fayre and clere of skynne, as farre as tliat we 
coude persayve by hir vysage, necke and hands, the whiche we saw and well 
persayved.” The “colour of hir here ”’—‘ hir ies browes, tethe and lippes,” 
and a vast number of other deta 





ls, are among the matters that the royal 
bridegroom expectant desired full information on, and the answers given 
are as naive as the questions. 


—We hear unexpectedly of a new association for the study of American 
antiquities, which seem to occupy the learned world as fully as the recent 
affairs of this continent have engaged the attention of statesmen and _poli- 
ticians. It is entitled “ Le Comité d’Archéologie Américaine de France.” 
The names of its founders, ete., are not given, but it is stated that a deputa 
tion of its members recently visited London for the twofold purpose of con 
ferring with the students of American history and antiquities residing in 
that capital, and “of searching in the public and private collections of that 
metropolis for documents relating to the history of America before its dis 
covery by Columbus.” What kind of “ documents” the deputation expected 
to find that had escaped previous scrutiny is not stated, and the whole 
account would seem rather to be founded on some private crotchet than on 
the proceedings of a learned society, except that the respectable names of Mr 
N. Triibner and Mr. W. Bollaert (both known for their writings on America) 
are mentioned as representatives of England on the committee. A meeting 


was held in London on August 17, when papers were read on the studies ot 





the society by M. de Labarthe, and by M. Leon de Rosny on the late progress 


of American archeological research. We wait for further particulars respect 


I 


ing this new learned organization. 


—One of the treasures of Lord Charlemont’s library, lately dispersed at 
auction in London, was a copy of the * Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto, the first 
complete edition of the whole forty-six cantos, printed at Ferrara in 1532. 
It was printed on vellum, one of the five copies known to be executed on 
that material, and it was stated in a contemporary handwriting to be the 
gift of the author himself to the Signora Veronica Gambera, a lady men 
tioned by Ariosto in the last canto of the poem. The Italian bibliographer 
Count Melzi mentions that Lord Spencer had offered in vain one hundred 
guineas for a similar copy of this edition, but being unable to procure one on 
vellum, was obliged to put up with one on large and thick paper. On the 
10th of last month the copy above mentioned brought £155. The editions 
of Ariosto’s romantic poem in Italy are just equal in number to the various 
impressions of Shakespeare’s works in England, about 400 different impres- 
1 


sions being recorded of each, only with this remarkable dissimilarity : in the 


sixteenth century, within seventy years of iis first publication, the number 
of editions of the “ Orlando” was 166, while in the same space of time after 
the appearance of the collected edition of Shakespeare's plays four editions 


} 
} 


only were needed. It is one of the peculiarities of the bibliomania, that 


while the early editions of Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto are among the 
choicest, dearest, and most sought-for of books, and volumes have been 
written on the peculiarities of each, those of Tasso have never been in any 
demand, and remain perhaps “rare,” but not at all recherché. It requires 
that these two elements of value should meet in a book to make it of high 
value, and the concurrence of two or three amateurs and collectors of the 
“ Jerusalem Delivered” would soon (according to Burnet) place Tasso on the 


same bibliographical eminence occupied by his older poetical brethren. 


—A question of some importance respecting the law of copyright has 
been well examined by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, whose report, based on 
the common-sense view of the subject, rather than on technicalities, is a 
good specimen of what we all imagine law should be. It arose from the 
fact that Messrs. Bunce & Huntington, of New York, had included in a 
small volume of selections entitled “ Home Ballads by our Home Poets” 
several poems by Longfellow, Dr. Holmes, J. R. Lowell, J. G. Saxe, ete., all 
of which were either owned by or farmed out to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 
The proceedings were not taken vindictively, but simply to ascertain the state 
of the law. Mr. Curtis's opinion is well worth reading ; it may be found in 
the “ American Publishers’ Circular ” for Sept. 15. He disposes satisfactorily 
of the various pleas offered in justification therefor—that the pieces had 
passed into the common literature of the country, that the license of fair 
quotation or liberty of criticism allowed a certain freedom of appropriation, 
etc., and proves that a book, when original in its contents, and duly entered 
for copyright, is, the whole and every part of it, under protection of the 


statute, and that when a portion of a work is taken, not for the purpose of 


commenting on or illustrating it, but for the purpose of making it the sub 
ject-matter of sale in itself, the copyright law is unquestionably violated, 
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and may be applied to for redress, in proportion to the damage and injury 
sustained by the real owner of the property. 
—Among other publishers of England and Seotland who are 


market in the United States is the house of Alexander Strahan. which ha 





been raised to sudden eminence by the immense success of two periodi 


cals, “ Good Words “and the * Sunday Maca ine established by them a few 
years since. The circulation of the former is now about 180,000 of the 
weekly and monthly numbers, and of the latter 100,000. They began with 
merely a local circulation in Scotland, but the excellence of the literary mat 
ter, and the eminence of the authors engaged, has carried them wherever the 
English language is spoken. Among their contributors are Drs. Guthrie and 


McLeod, Dean Alford, Dr. Stanley, Alexander Smith, and many others of « 


{ual 





renown, whose appearance in periodical literature was an unusual 


enon. The number of subscribers in this country has been hit 





by the war and other circumstances, to about 1,500 copies of ex zine, 
but through an agency that he has just established the publisher hopes, by 
making them more easily accessible, to give them a currency here more in 
proportion to the merit and cheapness of the publications, which admirably 
fit them for a wide circulation 


—The autumn announcements of the new and active house of Messrs 
Hurd & Houghton, of Broadway, indicate nearly forty separate publica 


tions, all intended to appear before Christmas, and many of them, by their 
character, specially adapted for that season and the otlices of kindly beneti 
cence called forth annually by its time-honored associations. Among them 
cciola,”” | s Xxin 


tine, translated from the author's revised edition, with illustrat 


are a new and elegant edition of that charming story, * Pi 


ns on wood 





by Leopold Flammeng, and ornamental head and tail picees ; “ The Twenty 


third Psalm,” illuminated and printed in oil colors ; “ Alice Cary’s Poems,” 
illustrated by the first artists of the day ; a fine edition of that classic for 
all time, “ The Fables of Esop,” illustrated with one hundred and eleven 





engravings from original designs by H 





Kings of Orient,” 


and Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “ Hymns for Children,” beautifully embellished with en 


a Christmas carol by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, illuminated in 





ravings 


lon by John Mur 








on wood by English ariists, an edi 





ray, and in New York by Messrs. Llurd & Houghton. The more general 


literary announcements include * Rejected 2 





nd other Poems,” by 
James and Horace Smith, edited by Epes Sargent ; “ Canterbury Tales,” by 
Harriet and Sophia Lee (the book from which Lord Byron borrowed his 


drama of “ Werner”), in three vols. crown 8vo; “ Letters of Mozart,” trans 


lated by Lady Wallac 





na new plan, 
which forms in En ” 





en Treasury Series ; 
“ The Life and Character of J. A. Van der Palm, D.D., Professor in the Uni 


versity of Leyden,” translated by Dr. Westerveldt; and “ The Dutch Pilgrim 
Fathers, and other Poems,” by Edward Hopper. It is principally, however, 


in juvenile literature that Messrs. Hurd & Houghton put out their full 









1, +! tr fartheamine: } } 4 

s sb Cheir foreacomling LOOKS are far too numerous to 
n itent OuTrseives With particu arizing ** The Ch ldren 
iu n verse by R. H.S l, sp llustrated and 
printed in colors, with illum COV like the highly popular “ Little 
Red R x Hood,” which was t gem of the season” for young folks last 
vear 

—Mr. J. Heneage Jesse, whose pleasant volumes relating to the Stuart 


and Hanoverian courts of England are the best specimens we have that 


answer to the popular French semi-historical and biographical memoirs, has 
in press a new book, “ Memoirs of George the Third and his Times.” It 
is said to be enriched with many curious anecdotes from unpublished docu 


n 


ments of the noble families of ime, an 


d, in connection with his former 


narrative from James I. to the days 





works, will bring down the 

of our fathers and the early remembrances of those yet flourishing among 
us. The “ Memoirs” will form three volumes 8vo, and will be published 
by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 

—One of the late volumes issued by the Anthropological Society of Lon- 
don is a collection of the treatises by the famous anatomist and naturalist, 
Blumenbach, on the scientific study of man. Though his work on the 
“Natural Varieties of Man” was published ninety years ago, and has in 


many particulars been superseded, it will always be a landmark in the prog: 








ress of the knowledge of the rac e, and therefore well deserved to be put inan 
English dress more generally acceptable than the original Latin form. To him 
is due the classification or division of mankind into races now usually fol- 
lowed, and his collection of skulls (or “ Golgotha,” as he called it) was the 
first ever formed with a view to the physical illustration of the varieties of 
intellectual development and natural affinities of the various families of man. 
A memoir by his friend and pupil, Dr. Marx, relates how early his favorite 
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pursuits began to engross him ; how his native town of Gotha possesged only 
one skeleton, in the possession of a doctor ; how young Blumenbach found it 
impossible to resist its fascination, and secretly began a collection of bones 
of animals to compose a copy, until his hoard was accidentally discovered, to 
the intense discomposure of the surprised household. A story testifying to 
the pre-oceupation in his studies that usually characterizes great discoverers 
is told of him during his visit to England. Being entertained in London by 
all the English professors, on one evening they went to the theatre to see 
John Kemble in “ Othello.” Some days after the actor met the anatomist at 
a party, and said, “ M. Blumenbach, how did you think I succeeded in repre 
senting the character of a negro?” ‘“ Well enough,” said the naturalist, “ for 
the morale; but” (he added) “all the illusion was destroyed for me the 
moment you opened your hand, for you had on black gloves, and the inside 
of the negro’s hand is of a flesh color.” Every one laughed except Blumen 
bach; he had spoken quite seriously. By this it seems that Mr. Crummles’ 
famous typical example of earnestness—the man “ who blacked himself ad/ 
over when he played ‘ Othello’ "—exhibited mere zeal than knowledge in his 
devotion to the couleur locale. Blumenbach was born in 1752, and was among 


us enjoying an honored old age so recently as 1840, 


—It is a significant instance of the vitality of a real work of genius, in 
spite of all the encumbrances of antiquated form and obsolete manner, that 
Richardson's “ Clarissa Harlowe” should appear in the collection of light 
reading (the Tauchnitz series of English novels recently mentioned) along- 
side of Miss Braddon, G. A. Sala, Anthony Trollope, and the latest followers 
of the last “sweet thing,” not in millinery, but in the literature of fiction. 
Such is the case, however, and the book that has not met with an edition in 
its own country for half a century past re-appears in four of the well-known 
straw-colored volumes that slip so readily into the corners of the trunk of 
the European continental traveller. 

—The search by an author for an available subject, rather than any pe 
culiar fitness for the task, has apparently led to a “ Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of Sir Richard Steele” by I. R. Montgomery, a man of no known 
status in contemporary literature. Steele undoubtedly well deserved a 
biographer—it is, in fact, an opprobrium to English literature that no col- 
lected edition of his writings has appeared, though most of the-heavy work 


necessary for its accomplishment has been done by the indefatigable John | 


Nichols—but the author of his life should, by original research, be able to 
increase our existing stock of information respecting the man and his times: 
Such, by account of the critics, does not seem to be within the achievement 
of Mr. Montgomery, and his two large octavos are pieced out with well 
worn fragments of the general history and biography of the eighteenth 
century. Fora long period Sir Richard Steele was so completely eclipsed 
by the more courtly graces and faultless moral demeanor of his friend Ad- 
dison, that no one thought of examining into the real character of one of 
the most genial of English writers. Latterly, however, there has been a 
disposition to bring him forward—like Macaulay for a foil, or like Thackeray 
for a rival and a counterpoise—to the indisputable classic, with whom it 
was the highest pride of his true and loyal nature to be associated in life 
and in death. The accidental publication of his Private Correspon lence with 
his wife gives us, in the words of Thackeray, “some of the most curious 
memoranda that ever were left of a man’s biography ; they have all the genu 
ineness of conversation, are as artless as a child's prattle, and as confiden- 
tial as a curtain lecture.” Altogether, though this last attempt to do him 
justice does not seem perfectly satisfactory, Steele may be considered as a 
recovered figure in the English literary Pantheon, and tardy justice is being 
done to both the man and the author. 

—The courage that deserves success, if not the merit that commands it, 
is unquestionably the attribute of Mr. M. F. Tupper. A serious five-act play, 
by the “ Proverbial Philosopher,” to be brought out at the Haymarket 


Theatre, was the “ coming event” of the last week’s dramatic annals in London, 
and, with singular absence of reticence, it was stated to have been originally 
produced in Manchester a few years since without success. If, in spite of 
such a forewarning, Mr. Tupper gains a favorable verdict from the public, he 
will be a fortunate man; but the author whose books have been bought by 
some two hundred thousand purchasers, must enjoy a solid sense of satisfac- 
tion proof against many trifling annoyances. His play is entitled “ Alfred.” 
We notice by the book lists that he has changed his publisher, and has joined 
in the “ntst of singing birds”’ whose notes echo from Messrs. Moxon’s 
establishment, instead of continuing with Messrs. Hatchard, of “serious ” 
fame, by whom his books were first given to the world. 

—The Berlin Society for the Study of Modern Languages offers two 
prizes, to be given next year, for the best paper on the following theses— 





ation. 


First, The influence of Shakespeare on the development of the English 
language, giving an account of the state of poetic language in England dur- 





ing the literary period immediately preceding that of Shakespeare—proofs 
of the development in his poetry—a philological comparison between him and 
his contemporaries and subsequent writers. Second, History of the criti- 
cism of Shakespearian dramas by the German and Romanic nations. The 
competing theses may be in German, English, er French, and must be 
sent in by the Ist of next July. The prize of the first is 500 thalers in gold, 
of the second 200. 

—Though late in the field, the Spanish Government is contributing 
its quota to the knowledge of the early history of America. Whatever 
has been done in that direction by Navarette, Pascal de Gayangos, and other 
scholars, has been effected through private enterprise ; but the work to be 
mentioned has been declared by royal order to be of public utility, and it 
appears under the sanction of the court. It is a “Collection of Inedited 
Documents on the Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization of the Spanish 
Possessions beyond the Sea, drawn from the Royal Archives of the Indies.” 
The editor is Duc Luis Torrez di Mendoza, and it is proposed to issue two 
volumes annually. 

—Dr. Pusey, whose “ Lectureson the Prophet Daniel” have been received by 
all parties and denominations of Christians as a noble vindication of revealed 
truth, quits temporarily the paths of Scriptural exegesis for the more excit- 
ing themes of polemic warfare. He has now in press a “ Reply” to the letter 
recently addressed to him by Archbishop Manning on behalf of Anglo 
Romanism. It is expected to form a work as remarkable as Dr. Newman’s 
“Apology” for his own life, and will vindicate and defend the catholicity of 
the English Church while explaining the position and policy of the writer, 
whose influence on a numerous and devoted band of followers more resem- 
bles what we read of in the ages of faith than the ordinary relations of a 
modern Protestant clergyman tothecommunity. ‘To avoid the appearance of 
personal controversy with the Roman Catholic archbishop, Dr. Puscy’s letter 
will be addressed formally to Rev. J. Keble. 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


No one will question the truth of the first sentence of Mr. Merivale’s 
book. He says: “ The conversion of the Roman Empire to Christianity is a 
very comprehensive subject of enquiry.” Most comprehensive! and, let us 
add, very difficult adequately to know and to describe. A most remarkable 
transformation in the religious beliefs and habits of the civilized world took 
place at least fifteen hundred years ago. Old creeds were repudiated, old 
deities were dethroned ; a new creed, not of Roman origin, was accepted ; a 
new worship was established, and the law by which men thenceforth 
understood their relations to God, and God’s relations to them, was drawn 
from the sacred Scriptures and creed of the Catholic Church. 

To show, at least in part, how this immense revolution was effected, 
what preparations for it had been going on for centurics previous, what 
processes the mind of the world went through, how it emerged from its old 
heathen cultus into the broad catholic truth, is the purpose of Mr. Merivale’s 
book. We propose here to give some account of it—to inform our readers 


| what the author has said, rather than what he might have said, or what 


we should have said. 

Before we do this, however, we ask permission to consider for a moment 
the fragmentary character of the written histories of the “ Eternal City.” 
There is something wonderful in them—they are in a measure the reflex not 
only of the greatness, but of the manifold, huge life of the power whose 
ghost still walks upon the seven hills. No one man has been able to write 
the history of Rome ; no one man has been able to know it more than in 
part. It is too great to pass in full, complete review before any single life. 
The parts gathered by many hands remain yet to be constructed into one 
living, organic whole. Gibbon’s work must for ever remain what Niebuhr 
called it—‘‘a noble masterpiece ;” yet Gibbon’s work begins at a period long 
after the “ mightiest Julius” had inaugurated a new era for the Roman people 
and commonwealth. Niebuhr himself, though he had all knowledge, has 
not portrayed Rome. Arnold, following the leadership of the great German, 
has written, as far as it goes, a charming piece of history—but still incom- 
plete. Mr. Merivale has given us another period of Roman history—only a 
period ; and in this new work, upon the great subject of the conversion of the 
empire to Christianity, has written with more breadth and depth than any 


one who has written of it in English. Each book, and the same is true of 


* “The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for the year 1864, 
delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by Charles Merivale, B.D., Rector of Lawford, 
Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons, author of a ‘ History of the Romanus 


both rather singularly relating to one subject—the inexhaustible dramatist : | under the Empire.’*? New York: D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway. 1865. 
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German and French works which treat of laws, manners, customs, though 
it may be complete in itself, yet, viewed in relation to the history of Rome, 


is a fragment, a contribution to the great sum total not yet in hand, Per- 
haps that complete history will never be accomplished until Rome herself 
shall have finished her course, and lie buried in her own grave by the Tiber. 

The form of Mr. Merivale’s book is not, we confess, to our taste. The 
foundation lectureships in England, such as the Boyle, the Bampton, and the 
Hulsean, have created a peculiar kind of literature to be found nowhere else. 
These lectures have been written and preached by clergymen of the Church 
of England, and they embrace now, in the aggregate, hundreds of volumes, 
and discuss all topics which bear nearly or remotely upon religion. In 
some respects, and for some classes of subjects, such as ethics, this form of 
composition does very well, but it is clumsy and ill-suited to critical subjects 
and to histories. Much that is of real value is collected in notes at the end 
of the volume, because it cannot be used in the text, while the text itself 
has not the merit belonging to the best style of pulpit composition, nor the 
dramatic power of free historic composition, nor the incisive vigor of the 
review article. For such purposes, then, these lectures are apt to be too 
learned to be popular, and not learned or exact enough to meet the demands 
of the scientific reader. 

These observations, in a measure, must be applied to Mr. Merivale’s work, 
which is the Boyle Lecture for the year 1864. It is a series of sermons 
preached in the Chapel Royal—each lecture having its text, which is used 
as a sort of motto, and partaking somewhat of the character of a “ pulpit 
performance.” Mr. Merivaie himself evidently felt the awkwardness of the 
undertaking, as may be seen from a paragraph in the first lecture, p. 22. 

The preface is an integeal part of the work, and must be read if we wish 
to know the author’s view of the way in which Christianity triumphed over 
the old religions of the world. Gibbon’s famous fifteenth chapter, which 
brought down upon him a storm of indignation, is at once suggested to the 
reader, Gibbon, it will be recollected, named five causes which, in his judg- 
ment, accounted for the success of the Christian religion ; he called them, 
with an ill-concealed sarcasm, “the secondary causes,” and they are as fol- 
lows: 1. The inflexible and, if we may use the expression, the intolerant 
zeal of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but puri 
fied from the narrow and unsocial spirit which, instead of inviting, had 
deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses. 2. The doctrine of 
a future life, improved by every additional circumstance which could give 
weight and eflicacy to that important truth. 3. The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive Church. 4. The pure and austere morals of the 
Christians. 5. The union and discipline of the Christian republic. Mr. 
Merivale names “four ways” in which the conversion of the empire was 
effected: 1. “‘ By the force of the external evidence to the truth of Chris 
tianity, by the apparent fulfilment of recorded prophecy, and by the histori- 
cal testimony to the miracles,” etc. He declares, however, that this argument, 
as conducted, had but little intrinsic force, its power, in fact, being the result 
of “the great proneness of the age to accept the claims of miracles.” 2. “In 


ternal evidence,” from the sense of spiritual destitution, the consciousness of 


sin, and the acknowledged need of a sanctifier and redeemer. 3. “ The godly 
examples of the Christians throughout the trials of life, and especially in 
the crowning trial of martyrdom, were, as we may be assured from history, 
productive of thousands, nay, of millions, of conversions.” 4. “ But among 
the multitude there was probably after all no argument so effectual, no testi 
mony to the divine authority of the Gospel so convincing, as that from the 
temporal success with which Christianity was crowned.” 

These are Mr. Merivale’s four points, brietly stated but not fully argued, 
nor elaborately unfolded, as Gibbon’s five causes. Undoubtedly, it is well 
to weigh Merivale’s as it is well to weigh Gibbon’s estimate. We shall find 
Mr. Merivale 
has touched the matter rather daintily, as if he had no time to enter into 


much truth in both, though not the whole truth in either. 


any possible controversy upon the subject. He sketches the great fact, he 
points to the sources of the power which secured for the Gospel its triumphs 
and victories, but he does not carry the reader back into the world when it 
was, to human eyes at least, a matter of doubt whether the new religion 
would be crushed, or whether it would lead captive the governing spirit of 
mankind. We do not see the conflict ; we behold here and everywhere in 
Mr. Merivale’s pages striking contrasts, results, and the unconscious prepa- 
tration for those results, in the forms which the later civilization assumed in 
its laws and ideas, both religious and social. 

In fact, we find here what is most characteristic, as well as excellent and 
interesting, in this book. In the first lecture we see all the strong points in 
our author's treatment of his subject. The topic itself is extremely interest 
ing to a modern man, and it is well handled by Mr. Merivale. He is strong 
in contrasts. In order to show the immense difference between the ideas 
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prevalent in the heathen world before the Gospel, and the ideas brought in 
with its triumphs, he draws two pictures—first, of a scance of the old Roman 
Senate ; and, secondly, of the first general council of the Christian Church 
It will not be out of place to dwell upon this contrast. 

“On the fifth of December, B.c. 63, the Roman Senate was assembled at 
the Temple of Concord to diseuss, amid profound public agitation, the pun 
ishment to be inflicted upon the Catilinian conspirators. Men distinguished 
in the arts of war and of peace, warriors and legislators, patriots and dema- 
gogues, leaders and partizans, orators and mere dumb but faithful voters, well 
educated men, trained in the philosophies of the day and accustomed to weigh 
grave problems of life and of death, were gathered together to deliberate 
upon matters of the greatest moment to the fortunes of the republic. Be 
fore that audience, Caius Julius Cesar gave utterance to the following opin 
ion: ‘In pain and misery death is the release from all suffering, not suffer 
ing itself; death dissolves all the ills of mortality ; beyond it is no place 
either for pain or pleasure. Wherefore, keep these criminals alive, to suffer 
a fitting penalty ; after death there is no more punishment for sin, neither 
is there any reward for virtue.’ Cesar was supreme pontiff, ‘the chosen 
interpreter of divine things to the national conscience,’ and yet he makes 
deliberate denial, publicly, of immortality—and, what is equally noticeable, 
this denial occasioned no special comment, met with no rebuke, laid Caesar 
open to no charge—did not, as far as we know, disturb the mind of any per. 
son who heard it ; and amongst the men who heard it was Cato himself, the 


very embodiment of the noblest type of Roman morality. It gave him no 





shock, for the question of immortality was a question for the schools—a 
problematical question. The belief in it did not enter into the motives and 
conduct of every-day life. A person might believe, he might disbelieve it ; 
but neither belief nor disbelief entered into the composition of his morality. 
In a word, religion, such as it was at Rome then, had nothing to do with the 
question of the immortality of the soul.” 

Now, by way of contrast, in order to show the magnitude of the revo- 
lution involved in the conversion of the empire, Mr. Merivale introduces us 


to a new scene—pla es before us the first cen 





council of the Catholic 
Church. The Roman Senate in the days of Julius Cesar, and the first 
council of the Catholic Church in the days of Constantine! In time, meas 
ured by years, not quite four centuries had gone ; in reality, the change is 
most difficult to compute. The Roman Senate still existed in form, but the 
power to control the minds and actions of man was then in the process of 
transier to the Catholic Church, uncer the patronage and by the aid of the 
emperor. “The matter of debate,” says Mr. Merivale, “in the assembly to 
which the gravest affair of state is now committed is not a question of politi- 
cal emergency, of foreign levy, or domestic treason, but of the deepest spirit- 
ual significance,—the Council of Ni« is met together to fix the creed of 
Christendom ona point ef religious dogma, to close up an intellectual schism, 
and settle the faith of men on an everlasting foundation.” And who com- 
posed this extraordinary coun: il? * One sacred oratory,” says Eusebius, “ en- 
larged as it were by God himself, enclosed within its walls both Syrians and 
Cilicians, Phoenicians and Arabians, Palestinians and Egyptians ; also, The- 
beans and Libyans, and those that came forth of Mesopotamia. There was 
present, also, at this synod a Persian bishop; neither was the Scythian absent 
from the quire. Moreover, there appeared here Thracians and Macedonians, 
Achaians and Epirotes, and such as dwelt far bevond these met, nevertheless, 
together.” It is not necessary to state how much faith in the immortality of 
the soul had to do with the religion of these men, how it affected their 
hopes, their fears, their whole conception of the moral duties of life. The 
sphere of ideas in which they lived was unknown to the Cwsars, the Catos, 
and the Ciceros of a past age. 

Here is the grand fact, a religion ’s the utmost practical use 


of faith in the soul's immorta 





, once so poor, 80 despised, so 





persecuted, has become the of the world and wears the imperial 
purple. How this change was brought about requires a long story, which 
Mr. Merivale does not tell. He tells us how the story may be learned, He 
goes back, and indicates here and there the path of enquiry to be followed, 
and the line of development which actually was followed by the world before 
it became Christian. He develops very admirably several important facts, 
which touch the heart of the matter, and so brings to light the preparation 
which the world had been undergoing for centuries for the final reception 


of a Catholic truth and a Catholic re 








ligion. He finds the preparation, which 
was, in fact, an “education of the world,” in the following particulars: In 
the gradual change which took place in the heathen conception of religion ; 
in the later religious efforts of the leaders of opinion ; in the influence of the 
Macedonian Empire upon the civilization of the world ; and also in the char- 
acter and breadth of Roman jurisprudence. We cannot, of course, here 
undertake to follow our author in the details of his treatment of the subject. 
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He displays critical acumen and a philosophic temper, while his style is very 
clear and occasionally is beautiful. 

There are two topics, however, to which we must refer, on account of 
their intrinsic interest, and because they exhibit fairly the spirit in which 
Mr. Merivale has pursued his inquiries and studies. These are the growth 
of religious sentiment in the world, and the influence of the Macedonian 
Empire upon the world’s civilization. 

Mr. Merivale then dwells with considerable emphasis upon the fact that 
religion toa Roman at the time of Julius Cesar, and for some time subse 
quently, meant a sort of devotion to the genius of the city—to the Fortune of 
Rome. It did not mean a power in the heart affecting the life from any- 
thing like allegiance to or fear of an invisible Lord. It was a sort of 
political obligation to the state ; it was part of the duty of a true citizen. 
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The well-being of the state was the hinge upon which religious rites and 





usages turned. Religion in this view wasa national, not a personal, covenant 
with God. “The piety of the Romans looked backward ; its ideal lay 
behind it, not before it. It aspired to present safety or enjoyment by a 
faithful imitation of an imaginary past, but it had no standard of future 
excellence or future blessedness to attain unto, no rising star to follow, no 
expansion, no development to anticipate.” But such a view of religion was 
essentially weak, and could not withstand the revolutions which slowly but 
surely take place in society or in the conduct of a great state. It was found 
by experience to be weak, and the minds of men yearned for a broader truth 
and for personal fellowship with God. Mr. Merivale has pointed out the 
steps by which a great change was effected, by which men strove to approach 
the Deity, to know Him, and to keep in their hearts a sense of his presence. 
Clearly this was an unconscious move or change of base by which the world 
became educated to listen to the teachings of the Christians. At this point 
the Christian teachers alone, with their positive objective faith, could go for- 
ward and onward, and carry the world with them. How touching, how 
despairing, how tragic life and death seemed to men at this juncture, is finely 
exhibited by Mr. Merivale in his fifth and sixth lectures, and to them we 
must refer our readers. 

But the influence of the Macedonian Empire in giving greater breadth to 
the world’s civilization is a fact which the modern mind is learning gradu- 
ally. Alexander, before history became a truly critical study, was looked 
upon as a sort of royal raider, who, followed by his steel-clad phalanxes, 
went through Asia like a line of fire. He is, however, now no longer con- 
sidered a rollicking king, fighting for his own amusement. Even Dr. Pusey, 
in his late learned book on the Prophet Daniel, speaks of him as “ perhaps 
the most intellectually-minded conqueror the world ever saw.” He was, we 
think, the most far-sighted man ever devoted to the art and excitement of 
war. We wish Mr. Merivale had written a line in genuine appreciation of 
his talent and political sagacity. Modern criticism will recognize his claim 
to the title by which he has so long been known. He must for ever remain 
in history—Alexander the Great. 

He founded, really, the Macedonian Empire. This empire carried Grecian 
literature, philosophy, and manners over into Asia and Egypt. Grecian life 
became incorporated into the life of races which Greek philosophers had 
named barbarian. The Greek language was disseminated, and with it the 
type of civilization to which Greece had given birth. We may say it became 
universal ; it was to the world at the incoming of the Gospel what the French 
tongue was to Europe at the beginning of this present century. Men every- 
where were familiar with it. Common ideas were generated by means of a 
common speech. While national life was declining, the intercourse of men 
and of races with each other increased constantly under the imperial domin- 
ion of Rome. Asia and Europe were made one in the sphere of ideas and 
culture, and thus, where the Gospel was preached, it found in the Greek lan- 
guage an instrument which could be employed from Jerusalem itself to the 
pillars of Hercules. The Macedonian Empire, in this view, may be fairly 
considered as one step in the education of the world, fitting it finally for the 
reception of Christianity. This subject is well treated by our author, though 
not amply. He draws the outline. Ile shows, too, how the broad civiliza- 
tion carried away the speculations of Aristotle respecting the relations of 
superior to inferior races. It is odd, in passing, to consider that the more 
subtle advocates of African slavery upon this continent never could rise 
above the formulas of Aristotle. They always reasoned like heathens upon 
the subject, never apparently being able to comprehend the new law and 
the new commandment taught mankind in the New Testament. For this, 
however, and for the influence of Roman jurisprudence in preparing the way 
for the conversion of the empire, our readers must turn to Mr. Merivale’s 
pages. He will suggest to thoughtful men much which it becomes them to 
weigh in these days of revolution. Changes come in due time—the race 


moves onward; but its march cannot be hastened beyond the ordinance of | 


ation. 


Him who governs now, as he governed two thousand, three thousand, yes, 
as He has governed during the years past which are beyond our compu- 
tation. 

Mr. Merivale would have done wel! had he shown in his charming book 
how heathenism in its lingering death influenced Christianity. In the con- 
flict between the new and old, if the new conquer, the old in some of its 
forms and phases will live in the new. The old philosophies and the old 
religious rites were not without their strength in influencing the Church— 
how, in how far, and in what style, may be gathered from the ordinary 
church histories, and particularly from Tzschirner’s “ Fall des Heidenthums” 
(‘Fall of Heathenism”). And the curious reader may see how a modern, 
who hates the church, has treated its grand triumph over the old religions 
of the world by consulting Froude’s “ Nemesis of Faith.” 
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DANTE IN 1865.* 


TE scene of the celebration of Dante’s birthday, last summer, was redo- 
lent of his life. There was the very stone where, according to tradition, he 
stood and watched the building of the Duomo—the beautiful gates of 
the baptistry whose relievos he praised, the old civic palace where he acted 
as prior, the hospital endowed by the father of his life-long love, the street 
where he first saw her, the familiar architecture whence he drew his ima 
gery. Here he studied art with Cimabue and Giotto; hence he went forth an 
honored ambassador to popes and princes; and hither turned his eager eyes 
during nineteen years of exile. The thrall of ideal love, the lessons of phil- 
osophy, the haven of domestic life, the strife of the partizan and the studies 
of the poet, are all associated with Florence. Here he espoused Gemma 
de’ Donati; here seven children were born to him; here his wife 
rescued the early cantos of his immortal poem when his dwelling 
became a prey to the flames; and here it attained that fame where 
by he was incited to its elaborate and gradual completion. The mem- 
orable characters, the most personal local apostrophe, the political tone, and 
many of the striking metaphors thereof, are identified with the Tuscan 
capital; above all, the mediawval atmosphere, ideas, and picturesqueness of 
the whole composition were derived from the sights, the social traits, and the 
intimate history of his native place. On the wall of the old Bargello the 
most authentic portrait of him was discovered ; in the academies the earliest 
lectureship to illustrate his great work was founded ; near by is the battle- 
field of Campaldino, where he fought. Elsewhere we are pointed to the 
rock where he rested, to the tower he immortalized, to the convent where 
he sojourned ; but here he was disciplined in classical and church lore ; here 
his muse first tried her wings; and to this beloved but repudiated home he 
scorned to return on conditions which militated against his pride of citizen- 
ship and his lofty self-respect. ‘Cannot I everywhere behold the sun,” he 
wrote, “and stars, and speculate on sweetest truths, under any sky, without 
giving myself ingloriously, nay ignominiously, to the populace and city of 
Florence ?” 

Born in 1265, exiled in 1302, and dying in 1321, the last inter- 
val was spent in wandering from court to court—now the guest of Fag 
giuola at Sienna, now of the Scaligeri at Verona; two years at Pisa and 
Lucca, and, at last, with Guido da Polenta at Ravenna. Pleading with em- 
perors and people, his bread salt with the tears of exiles, his feet weary 
with mounting alien stairs, persecuted by the church, ridiculed by courtiers, 
honored by patriots, neglected by his country, idolized by posterity, 
Dante’s life was a solitary warfare, a patient aspiration. Studious of all 
lore, accomplished in all arts, deeply cognizant of nature, profoundly rever- 
ent of God, self-reliant, heroic, tender, stoical, intense, ideal—a philosopher, a 
statesman, a patriot, a martyr—his age, his faith, his country, were photo- 
graphed by hisgenius. And yet, with all these claims to admiration, when we 
consider how science has emerged from the wearisome subtleties of the Mid. 
dle Ages—how adverse is the direct and human interest of modern poetry to 
the abstract and allegorical—how the material faith of the early church has 
become spiritualized—how the dogmas of the past are lost in the discoveries 
of the present, and the metaphysical theories once prevalent have been super- 
seded by the mechanical triumphs and the positive philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century—it is a marvellous fact that a poct, who wrote six hundred 
years ago, should retain his hold, not upon the scholar and the antiquarian 
only, but upon the popular heart and mind of to-day. This is the memor. 
able fact ; this the crowning grace of the wonderful festival of last May in 
Florence. It is true, indeed, that criticism has indicated in the “ Divina 
Commedia” the precursors of many of the pregnant truths which nourish the 


* “Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet. With an Analysis of the Divina 
Commedia, its Plot and Episodes. By Vincenzo Botta.” New York: Charles Scribner. 
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modern mind: we are told how Dante anticipated Bacon in the inductive 


gravitation, Goethe in that of the metamorphosis of 


plants, an 1 Luther asa re 
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mei on will I I knowled Platonism, ceeclesiasticism, Gret ; | dicated by the inscription — A lid t | 
Cae sa Winintiaiaaieme:: Slinin: mainiiatils Cinieathsiie: Winn seems eanialiiadl j Various acts relating to the subject ; all wet I 
ERRORS 5 Seen Sree ee ee ees ne ee, ae ee, ne Same 16 ae Sie and who sty ‘ 
and emblen ic machine ry ol he po m It is the deep and pure touches of | celliere’ of the convent.” 
nature that make the “ whole world akin ;” itis the naive and vivid compari This preservation of Dante's remains , 
ns drawn from universal experience; it is such infinitely suggestive Saisie remarkable fr the fact that when ¢ 
episodes as those of nee Pia and Ugolino; it is the reference to} ) ots treatis chia a 
the vesper-bell, whose hoes draw tears from the wanderer; above | 35 jones, Eseapin Ee ey eee : 
all, it is ti i ise emphasis of a style born in a heart full | s removal. Byron's rept 
concentrs emotion as moulds expression into adamantine force | - sili tian a 
md beauty t enables Dante to grasp, with sympathetic intelligence, he | Like Scipio buried by the uj 
mind of all time, and make his plea, Lis protest, and his patriotism vitally | was not due to negligence: for, when the ws 
sivnifican ever. Even proverbial philosophy has adopted his allegorical | Croce was finished. and lone as well as often be 
and poetic idea of retribution—that “the rivers of hell are formed by the | men begged for his ashes: but Leo X. refused 
tears of humanity’ liat on earth, as well as in the “ Inferno,” “the wretched | within a year or two, Ravenna has reiterated he 
souls of those who live without or praise or blame” are unworthy considera- | relies of the poet, whose last asylum was her an 
ion—* ik n hem, but look and pass them by”—that “ the greatest t precious trophy 
of sorrows is to recall happiness in days of misery’—aand that they who ente1 1onths prior to the natal celebrations, 
into an ib eal ee! well 8S the gates Oi hell, leave all iLO} over Italy, whe rein anecdotes, criticisms, and h 
ehind Dante and his great poem were published el 
rh e and s ype Oo Professor Botta’s work is characteristic of the cate the public mind to ent itell y 
iv institutions and social atmosphere upon foreign scholars. | This is a striking and beni s 1 
ywcome purveyors of knowledge when familiarized with the | Jand: and the unanimity and zeal of the ies 
| in f this country, At home they may have studied and | at once literary and national, quenched the m 
th quite as much earnestness, b their sphere has been mor | who sought to turn the disappointment of rival 
and their yulse more personal. Such men as Lyell, Guyot, | capital to FI rence into mischievous political dis 
Ava 1d So re irresistibly led to popularize science in America, and | of their illustrious poet, that city he ame 
bring t! lits ¢ “arches, confined to the few at home, to the knowledge | patriotic Italians, As the river their poet lov \ 
of the many | | profound and exclusive, they become more adaptivi | roa. But the knowledge so requisite to the a] oa 
and gen Phe object of the work before us is to convey such a knowl: | media” is inevitably confined to the few and ( 
edg Dante's @1 poem and his relation to his country and literary | tion it is the exquisite or solemn touches of 7 
histor ‘ will enable those who have neither the time nor tast heologv, the tr ot th a , 
to dey themselves to study, to understand the character and | philosophy, of the be seizes the imagin 
1 re t special merits of the poet and his work. Such a book was a] That stern distribution of rewards and Lis 
d wtuim, and appears to us that the author has well accomplished | the hype s—the wallowi ronyv of t , 
his ol Ife begins with describing the age of Dante, then gives : "7 f avaricious, more hor : ate 
memoir of his life, and diseusses his genius as a naturalist, a statesman, a |, mipassion and the er 
lover, and a bard. This essay includes, of course, an account of his ed on ture and « sary 7 ms 
tion, his relation to the Papacy, his exile, and his philosophy of life and | people equally, by natur sensitiv 
humanity ; finally, we have an analysis of the “ Divina Commedia,” with | wholly follow the poet in his historical a 
copious istrative extracts from Cary’s translation, interspersed with] Charlemagne, and Cato: tl cannot x 
judicious selections from the best German, French, English, and Italian | argumes when the highest problems of ' 
critics. However students of the original may differ or agree as to his in- | diseussed in Paradi his angels and de! 
terpretation of the more recondite parts of the poem, every candid reader | inspired Beatrice be vacue and ba 
must admit that in this handsome volume the author has brou together | truly said that “ the nscall him di 
a large amount of desirable historical ini ion, much curious specula- | s0, however, those trait ex 
tion, and a luminous exposition of the whole subject ; and that this is don rable, which deal with the affections and exper 
with sympathy, t ine and a re: sable command of our ver-| wherein,as in Shakespeare, the vision is so 1 l 
La } real, the utterance so keen and comprehens 
By a singular eoincidence the mortal remains of Dante came to li just | universal soul of humanitv. 
the altered political condition of his country had renewed his fame. T Longfellow, in a graceful sonnet, has : \ 
iard the sacred relies from a cardinal who proposed to deeorate the chapel | Dante’s translator to ent ring a < a 
vhere the anciscans ol Ravenna had buried them at a time whe he 
ossession eagerly coveted by all the Italian cities, but especially by 
his nativ § transferred them with the most carefu 
ra 1e wall. Their discovery was thus annout 
by a journal of L) 
‘Whilst some workmen were employed in clearing the chapel which | beauty to those of knowledge and reflection, 
contains Dante’s monument fron the utbuildings surrounding it, a peculiar | complex influences embodied in these venera 
noise in striking th » outer wall suggested to them that some hollow Might | thoughtful scholar there is deep meaning in eve ; th 
be found within. Accordingly, on using some violence on that portion of Hy : : i hap 3 : : 
the wall where the hollow sound was produced, a wooden coffin was dis- | @rchitecture, in the quaint medieval carvings, in the worn Latin j tions 
covered, fi which several bones fell out in the confusion of the first d f the pavement. History whispers to him from t sepu ‘ 
covery. On a scroll within the coifin was found written, ‘Dantis ossa a | prelate, civic ruler, and knight, in the Christianized s m, in 
me Frate Antonio Santi hic posita 1677, die 18 Octobris,’ and inside the the radiant figures of apostles, and the escatcheon a renowned family 
lid of the coffin the following inscription was placed: ‘ Dantis ossa denuper| |. es ap ; ‘ sage 
revisa 3 Junii, 1677.’ The coffin had been stowed away with its precious while in the wail of the newly-born infant offered for baptism, and the 


deposit within this mural sepulchre at that date, and had remained there | catafalque of the aged dead, or the tomb of the maiden, there is a world of 
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suggestive teaching in the mysteries of life and mortality. The faded ban 
ners are associated with old wars, and the majestic pillars are trophies of 
Grecian civilization. The kneeling peasant is too ignorant to take in these 


abstract hints of time and trath; but his senses are rapt in reverent devo 


tion as he reads the saintly legend emblazoned on the stained glass of the 
vast window, inhales the odor of incense, beholds the jewel-studded crucifix 
listens to the deeplyanusical vibrations of choir and organ; and so is it. 


with the grand poem as interpreted by the imaginative and uninformed 
and the thinker and scholar. 

Yet it is the influence of Dante yn select intelligences, and upon the 
historical development of literature, which, perhaps, brings home to us most 
clearly a true sense of his permanence and power. The “ Divina Commedia” 
is the connecting link between ancient and modern thought, the harbinger 
of that great change which substituted a living for a dead language, and, 
by the force and beauty imparted thereto, revealed its unappreciated rich- 
ness of expression. Thus embalmed—the lore and legends, the dogmas and 
conflicts, the grandeur and gloom, of the Middle Ages were conserved in vital 
unity for succeeding time. Add to this the fact that Dante was “the sin 
cerest of all poets,” and his*influence on such minds in literature as Petrarch, 
Macchiavelli, Alfieri, Milton, Byron, Foscolo, Leopardi, and Pellico, and in 
art as Giotto, Orcawna, Michael Angelo, Doré, Schaeffer, Fuseli, and Blom 
berg, seems as natural as that he inspired the pious soul of Lammenais and 
the patriotic heart of Rienzi. The obsolete feuds of Neri and Bianchi have 
no interest for the practical mind of the nineteenth century ; Enid Caval- 
canti’s friendship ar a Can Grande’s patronage are too remote in their per- 
sonal associations to win “re earnest sympathy of many modern readers ; 
but the remorseful etligies of men who ruled the world centuries ago, moulded 
from the lava-like overflow of an intrepid, indignant, but tender soul—the fond 
and patient recognition of truth, whether natural or spiritual—the artistic 
picturesqueness, wherewith the panorama of the past in church and state 
is delineated—the mortal anguish and the celestial aspiration which form at 
once the crown and cross life—these are elements which greet us over 
the abyss of time in the immortal epic of the Tuscan. 


2? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Annual R port of the Smithsonian Institution, lately published (for 
1863), contains articles on several subjects, interesting to intelligent readers 
generally. It has long been thought desirable, that some of the many facts 
collected by that institution should be more widely circulated than their 
occasional volumes can ever be; and short notices of such as are best 
adapted to be understood and appreciated by the mass of the people may in 
some degree supply the defect of a small and che ap periodical publication, 
in simple language, until one shall be issued from the proper source. We 
may, perhaps, hereafter notice some of the papers most likely to interest 
our readers. 

The R pe al of Mortmain in Colombia. Informe del Ajente General 
de Bienes Desamortizados, 1865. Bogota.—This is a folio pamphlet of above 
fifty pages, many of them s filled with tables in small types, giving the details 
of the numerous mortmain estates in New Granada (now called the United 
States of Colombia), that Spanish American republic which occupies the 
northwestern corner of South America, including the Isthmus of Panama, 
and the territory above it to the southern boundary of Central Americ 
It is strange to see here a renewal of such a period as that in English 
history which we are accustomed to regard as belonging to a long-past age, 
ish Church was deprived of its immense estates by a sweep- 
and the exposure made of the immense wealth 
which still remained to the clergy of our neighbor republic, even after the 
important curtailments to which they had previously been subjected. The 
obstacles placed in the way of carrying into effect the laws passed for that 
end, indicate something of the magnitude of the task which the Liberal 
party have had to perform, and increase our estimate of their energy and 
perseverance in the cause of civil and religious liberty. Among the difficul- 
ties of which the general agent complains, is the unwillingness in many per- 
sons to afford necessary information, by which the settlement of estates is 








when the Rom 
ing act of confiscation ; 





delayed. 


Instructions Relative ta the Et hnology and Philology of America. Ap 
pendix A. By George Gibbs, Esq.—This is a small pamphlet noting the 
peculiarities observed in the physical conformations, constitutions, complex 
ions, languages, food, ete., of various nations and tribes of Indians, with in 


dications of interesting objects of enquiry and record, together with tables 
for numerals. Particular attention is invited to the principles on which 
numeral systems are founded; and interesting facts are given relating to 





the use of several series of numerals, used by certain savage tribes, varying 
according to the nature of objects enumerated. In some languages count 
ing is done by fives, instead of by tens; and in others both by fives and tens. 
These and other curious peculiarities need explanation, and the facts 
hould be ascertained and published, 

Speech of the Honorable Charles Sumner at the Republican State Convention 
at Wo fer, Sept. 14, 1865.—Mr. Sumner’s speech has been already in great 
part re aaa in the daily papers, but in their columns it received only 


half the attention it deserved. We are glad to see it issued in a pamphlet | 


ation. 


form. It is the fullest declaration of the Radical faith which has appeared, 
supplying, too, an excellent commentary on that admirable piece of political 
in our judgment the most skilful and finished piece of 1 terary work 
produced by the war—the Massachusetts “Letter to the President.” Mr. 
Suminer’s fertility in illustration, always the fruit of wide and various read- 
ing, has seldom been better displayed than in the pamphlet before us; and 
the appe val to the President and Cabinet with which it closes is unusually 
forcible and impressive. P 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GOLDEN LEAVES FROM ous BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMATIC PoETs. Collected 
and arranged by John W. 8S. Hows. Bunce & Huntington, New York 

ExposiTory THOUGHTS ON THE GosrELs. For Family and Private Use. By Rev. J 
C. Ryle, B.A. | Vol. L., St. John. Robert Carter and Bros., New York. 

Hespervs. From the German of Jean Paul Richter. Translated by Charles 'T 
Brooks, 2 vols.—Lykics oF Lire. By Robert Browning. [Companion Poets for the 
People.] Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

RepLy TO Bishop Hopkins’ VIEW OF SLAVERY. By John R. Bolles. J. W. Daugh 
aday, Philadelphia. 

Ovr Artist IN CuBA. Fifty Drawings on Wood. By George W. Carleton.—ArrTE 
wus Warp: His TRAVELS. Miscellaneous; Among the Mormons. Carleton, New 
York, 

SPEECHES OF ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Frank Moore. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Tue PoeTrRY OF THE ORIENT. By William Rounseville Alger. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 

Tue Hote in THE Pocket, By Aunt Hattie. [Brookside Series.]—Sipnery pe Grey : 
orn, Tre Rivat Scnooipoys. By Lawrence Lancewood, Esq. [Lindendale Stories.} 
Graves & Young, Boston. 

LIBERAL Epvucation. An address by Samuel P. Bates, A.M. Henry Barnard, 
Hartford. 

An ADDREss TO THE COLORED PEOPLE OF WILMINGTON, DEL. By Alfred M. Wad 
dell. Office of the J/erald, Wilmington. 

Tue Works or Ertctetus. A translation from the Greek, based on that of Eliza 
beth Carter, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson.—Lire or Micuarn ANGELO. By Her 
man Grimm. Translated by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


il 


Sprecu or THE Hon. CuHartes Sumner: At the Republican State Convention 
Worcester, Sept. 14, 1865. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. New York: B. UH. Ticknor. 


Fine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 


A LARGE exhibition of the fine arts, as applicd to industry, opened at the 
new building in the Champs Elysées, in Paris, on the 12th of August. It 
comprises several departments: first, a collection of manufactured objects of 
all kinds which can be included under the name of fine arts—bronzes, por 
celain, jewelry, engravings, statuary, furniture, ete. ; second, a collection of 
drawings and models made by the students in the various schools of Paris 
and the departments, intended as a specimen of the kind of teaching given 
and of the progress made; third, a lean collection of mediwval art, some 
what similar to the loan collections exhibited every year at the South Ken 
sington Museum. Here are most exquisite specimens of Faenza ware, of 
Palissy pottery, of Limoges and other enamels, of ivory and wood carvings, 
of Venetian and other glass, of arms, accoutrements, embroidery, jewelry, 
book-binding, ete. This collection abounds in splendid things. One of the most 
beautiful objects is a Byzantine enamel figure of St. George and the Dragon, 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. Another remarkable thing is a carved 
wood tryptych of German workmanship : in the centre, within an aureole, is 
the Virgin, holding the child and standing on acrescent moon ; in each wing 
are figures of saints in low relief; at the foot the Saviour, crowned with 
thorns, St. John, and the Virgin. The collection of carved ivories is of great 
value in helping to form an historical idea of French art. There are some 
remarkably fine examples of Henri II. ware, of which only fifty-two pieces 
are known to exist—twenty-six of these being in England. The real his- 
tory and origin of this ware has but lately been discovered. The 
Government did not exhibit in this collection, and all the pieces were 
loaned by private owners ; among them, however, the Empress. Other con 
tributors were MM. Rothschild, Chevalier, Basilewsky, Charpentier, Jermaul, 
and Gatteaux. Mr. James Jackson Jarves contributed several very fine 
specimens from his growing and already very valuable collection of Majolica 
and Patissy ware; no less than sixteen pieces of Majolica alone appear in the 
catalogue as loaned by him. Mr. Jarves, while adding to his precious col 
lection of pictures, is also getting together such works of decorative art as 
these for America, and all Americans owe him sincere thanks. 


—The magnificent kind of peared known as Henri II. ware has for 
years been one of the puzzles of archeologists. Nothing has been known 
of its maker or makers, of the place or of the exact date of its manufacture. 
Fifty-two pieces are known to exist, twenty-six in England, twenty-five in 
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Ireland 


and the offshore soundings, sixty miles out between 


ides, embracing 3,600 square miles, where several large and 


nks were discovered. The Mediterranean survey has been 





1 coast west of Greece, and examinations made in the Gulf 

il of the loni in Islan Is, ete., with plans of several harbors, 

nd the coast of ‘Tunis have been surveyed. Captain 

+ been employed thirty years on the survey of the St. Lawrence, 
ud Newfoundland, and has resigned, and been succeeded by 
IX Captain Shortland is expeeted to complete the survey of 
this year, an area of 4,000 miles. But the dangerous banks are 
more closely examined. Tobago is under survey, and the coral 
Bermudas, to remove obstructions for large ships. British Col- 
ver’s Island, Australia, South Africa, Japan, and the Chinese 

iv attention. ‘ 

ilar mention was made in the address of geographical explora 
\ustralia. Without dwelling on the discovery of that continent 
Po uese, the examination of its coasts by the famous Dutch 
r ‘Tasman voyages of Cook, or the founding of the only 


‘olony, New South Wales, which, in 1830, had about 50,000 in 


ered over 3 


$500 square miles, the president remarked that 


was believed to be an inland sea, although Flinders had given 
irate Knowledge of the eastern and southern coasts and parts of 
rn. Capt. Sturt, however, reached and sailed down the Murray 





than 2,000 miles, to Encounter Bay, on the south coast ; and 


1834 


Victoria, and afterwards travelled along 


iver, more 


Australia was found in Eyre, in 1837, discovered the vast 


plains north of the present colony of 
Australia, suffering almost un 


utenants Grey and Lushington 


t between South and West 


, ) 
tne southern Coa 
} 


exampled privations, the country being a saline desert without rivers. 
In 1837, Lis 
rth-west, and discovered 


ia had le 


rish until the 





now Gov ior of Jamaica. 


is 


entered frou several rivers, the Glenelg and 
Murchis 


not bes 


m. Victo n occupied by a few squatters in 1803, but did 


rin toflou discovery of the gold mines. Count Strzelecki 


1 sury 


Australia, from 


it his own cost five years of nearly the entire hilly region 
Mount 


prosecute 


of Eastern Kosciusko, 6,510 feet above the sea, to 


the northern 1ow forming part of the new colony of Queensland. 
Having promised Giovernor Sir G, Gipps not to reveal the existence of gold, 


In 1844, Dr. L 
,and after thirteen months reached Port 


known. ichhardt left Moreton Bay (now 


] 


THAK 


he did no 


Queensland) on aa exploring journey 
rted many districts favorable to sheep pasturage, to 


The 3 


Essington, and rep 


which they are now devoted, ‘ear previous Sturt had planned a gen- 


eral survey of Victoria from north to south, and from east to west, and, with 


Macdonald Stuart, he crossed the lower parts of Murray and Darling Rivers 


on his way northward, and reached a sterile desert of clay in east longitude 
138°, suffering for a time from heat at 132° Fahrenheit in the shade, falling 
afterwards to 24 it was long before the erroneous opinion was dispelled 


that the northern interior was entirely an unprofitable desert ; but it is now 
estimated that, whatever amount of such territory may exist in the heart of 
the continent, north of 27° south latitude is different, and tropical Australia 
is, on the whole, rich and fertile. ‘The fate of Leichhardt in his second jour 
ney, commenced in 1848, is unknown, though Mr. McIntyre, recently from the 
interior, thinks his route may yet be discovered, and the ladies of Melbourne 
have commenced a subscription for that purpose. In 1853, an expedition 


well fitted out left New South Wales, under Mr. Augustus Gregory, to explore 
North Australia, and landed cast of Cambridge Gulf, at the mouth of North 


Rin, ? e¢ wich ¢ your ntl 


Victoria River Finding an i | country sout southwest, he turned south 
east, discovered vast rich lands (uow fast settling), and reached Moreton Bay. 
He afterwards passed from the east to South Australia through much poor 
id. Macdonald Stuart, after three independent but unsuccessful ex pedi 
if 1s, started north in 1860 from South Australia, and discovered in the 
re of the contin i well watered, grassy region. At length, after two 
irns to Ade he reached Van Dieman’s Gulf. Sheep, it is now de 
| thri the heated intertropical regions. Arrowsmith’s maps 
pac th these discoveries. Two-thirds of Australia are now 
: l,and the population is near one and a half millions, and a brisk inter 
cours 00 b with the East Indies, China, and Japan. 
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tages to police hot ~ 

Life policies are issued, payable in annual, or in one, five, or ten annual instal 
ments: also non-forfeiture cudowment policies, payable in ten annual payments, whic! 
are paid at death, or on arriving at any particularage, Life insurance, as an investment 
has no superior, as it has saved millions of dollars to the insured, and thousands of 
families from ruin. Dividends are paid to policy-holders, thas enabling them to con 


tinue their policies. if otherwise unable to do so 
This favorable feature has been the means of saving many policies that would have 
been forfeited for want of means to continue them, and, in several instances, familic 
once wealthy have thus been saved from utter ruin, 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. S. Wausey, Assistant Secretary. 


C. Y. Wemp ye, Secretary, : 
ABRAM Du Bois, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


8S. N. STeBBeENs, Actuary. 








Marine and Fire Insurance. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$1,000,000 
400,000 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - - - - : 


Surplus, over” - : - 


This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
NLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir Premiums Ane Paip IN Gonp, Losses WILL BE Paip IN GOLD. 

The Assured receive % per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 





JAMES LORIMER GRATIAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
JOUN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


E. W. CLARK & CO., 
SANKERS AND BROKERS, 


35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 


Ol 


¥ INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 

STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 

BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


CHICAGO LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments foraterm of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Corporations and 


Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity, w 
semi-annual interest payable at any point East. 


Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties. 


Notes collected and avails promptly remitted. 
. 
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VERMILYE & CO., FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


BANKERS, 
44 Wall Street, N. Z 


, 


GOVERNMENT LOAN AGENTS 


KEEP ON HAND, FOR 


AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY AND 
THE ISSUES OF AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
7.30 TREASURY NOTES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN 
oe 5 NASSAU STRERT, 
We BUY and SELLE all classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES at market rates 


ORDERS from BANKS and BANKERS executed en favorable terms, and with dis- 


(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street 

patch, DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MA 
Also, receive DEPOSITS, and ALLOW INTEREST on current balances, 

ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 


‘ : . AND OTHER POPULAR 
VERMILYE & CO, 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 
THE BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. FINANCIAL REVIEW, 





JUNE 1, 1865. Sarerpay AM 
oe THe business of the week has been generally activ r ; ods 
trade, which showed signs of halting al \ s 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000, proving, especially in for ien goods The demand \ s and 
CASH CAPITAL, paip ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. ready-made winter clothing is quite large, and prices dea It is remarked 
that nearly all deseriptions of clothing higl W 1 14, than 
inne this time last year with gold at 244 to 250 Phe sar remark, indeed, 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE applies to goods and household commodities generally hus ain domes 


Issued on the most Favorable Terma. tic cotton goods, like shirtings and sheetings, are selling higher with 1] 
a B. C. MORRIS, President. raw material worth only 45 cents than when it commanded 150 or 160 cents 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. rv re , : , . 
: the pound. The foreign dry goods import this week is in value $3,129,000 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, nearly the whole going directly into thel arket, only £226 000 of the 


a ’ : into bonded warehouse. The gold customs received into the Treasury for 
27 & 29 PInE St., NEw York, ‘ 














the week will reach about two and a half millions Phe preparments 
Has for sale U. 8S. 73-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Gov-- New York on the November d 1 int $1,325,000 sine s 
ernment Loans, ss 7 5 . . } ’ ~ 
B. SEAMAN. Cashier. Monday, when they began under the order of the Secretary of the Treasury 
ANTHONY LANE, Asst. Cas The receipts of cotton at New York for the week amount to 23.107 bales 
The large stocks here and at New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, ete.. show but 
> 5 T 1 1 os A eae , aaa nee hag aii 
I HENI x INSURANCE COMPANY little diminution They must now agvregate at east 2.0000 bales The 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. export movement of cotton is slow. Se: y 20 per t. of the New York 
teat , ‘ : es en receipts go forward to England, the pric ng vet t h to let in fr 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. ' ; : ere ‘ : 
apts Seni ds ‘ export orders. Some of the heaviest re vers and | ‘ rrow 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. eae phage ene ias ; 
money on their own paper, with pledge of w: ouse receipts, rather than 
Casn CAPITAL, . . - - - - - - - $1,000,000 00 yield in price, thought it is not difficult to see that this expensive and 
ASSETS. - . ° . - - - : : . - 1,500,000 00 questionable ope ration must soon come to an end. unless a further consider 
cou ible advance should take place in Liverp« 
Z F Although exports are thus kept back, and amount altogether to less than 
Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. ere ’ , . : } } 
me-half in gold value of the current imports of the past few wecks, there is 
a no inclination indulged to advance exchange to the full rates at wl 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President, Would be profitable to-ship gold coin. The rate for both mail days this week 
as not ber ‘ l free s s ? } } @ 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. fias not be ; 
ing at this fi iinst some reels g bars 
‘ last packe 1 r} nsmissions of U. S. 5-20s s week 
pt Bh Bh I 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, for sale by have not been large, though this operation goes on steadily through certain 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., Continental houses by every steamer. The supply of the eld bonds on tl 





rt ; ” 
56 Wall Street, New York market is about equal to the demand from abroad, while the 5-20s have 
1 

; become suddenly scarce, and have advanced to a point within 1£ to 14 of the 
The National Park Bank of New York. old. The usual stock-jobbing ramors of “new loans” by the Treasury are r 
aon peated from day to day on and around the Stock Exchange, but have be 
‘APTT "pp ‘ Sap 2° Bi aes i. 2 4 } 1 } ‘ } 
CAPITAL - - $2,000,000. SURPLUS $1,200,000. come so shy and abs ird, in the face of the arge balances in the New York 
This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest, on favorable terms Sub-Treasury, as to have no influence whatever on Government stocks, and 

e WORTH ishier le tnern) ¢ [—— ' : } 
Naw Yonx. Auc, 21. 1885 IL RTH, ( only involve the railway speculators who give them credence in ‘s/o? sales 
which they are unable to cover without loss. Even the funding of compound 
Insurance Scrip. interest legal tenders, so confidently under discussion—and which has some 
oa — een Dte, 2. Sow wee 1, +) ; n | +] 
3 WILLIAM c CILMAN ground of probablitvy—is delayed, although these notes are in demand both 
. : ae - , in prospect of funding and in the belief that they are a good investment at 

4 if Pine Street, New York, : ° i‘ — — 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP present rates for the compound interest, 6 per cent. a year, which they carry 
until 1867, if not previously exchanged for gold-bearing bonds. The notes 
BROWN, BROTHERS @ CoO., dated June, 1864, are worth 1054 to 106 (the actual accrued interest would 


56 WALL STREET. make them 1073 to 108); the July and August, 104 to 105; October and De- 
Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world. | cember, 102} to 1034 per cent. 





The 


Th Lcheck forgeries in August unsettled confidence in Bank of 
New York plan of conducting business for the bullion brokers, and although 
he A) had each pa 1 their $1,000 to the bank for keeping their gold accounts 
or the year, the line of deposits in gold soon fell from $9,800,000 to about 





ich it now stands. The oecurrence induced a number of 





f ties to bring to the attention of the Seeretary of the Treasury 


influential par 


the authority and public usefulness and great convenience of making the 
Treasury Office a depository for gold, under the act of March, 1863, and, after 
due consideration, we believe he has determined to issue wold certificates of 
denominations from $5,000 down to $50 or $20, under the following authority 
in the act referred to: 

“Sec. 5. Lud be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to reecive deposits of gold coin and bullion with the 
Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in sums not less 
than twenty dollars, and to issue certificates therefor, in denominations of 
not less than twenty dollars each, corresponding with the denominations of 
the United States notes. The coin and bullion deposited for or representing 
the certificates of deposit shall be retained in the Treasury for the payment 
of the same on demand, And certificates representing coin in the Treasury 
may be issued in payment of interest on the public debt, which certificates, 
together with those issued for coin and bullion deposited, shall not at any 
time exceed twenty per centum beyond the amount of coin and bullion in 
the Treasury, and the certificates for coin or bullion in the Treasury shall be 
received at par in payment for duties on imports.” 


The third meeting of bank officers, last Tuesday, on the subject of dis 
crimination in the national currency, resulted in no practical action. A new 
committee was ordered and the old committee discharged, and their plans 
adjourned over. About one half of the banks in the city were represented. 
The necessity, if any should ever arise, for agitating the subject, isso remote 
that the movement will probably be dropped, as it was once before in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, as well as New York. 

The rates for money are 5 to 6 per cent. a year to the stock-brokers, on call, 
and 64 to 8 per cent. to the discount brokers on prime paper. The price of gold 
shows only slight variations from day to day, and speculation in it is very 
dull, thanks to the business-like management of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in so disposing his heavy customs receipts as to avoid all pretext to 
advance the price, because of his large accumulations. We believe his Assis- 
tant Treasurer in New York continues his daily sales in the open market, 
besides prepaying the November interest. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 
The old 5.20s have receded from 108} to 108} to 107% to 107%, the new ad- 


vanced to 1068, but are now 1062 to 1064. The 10-40s, same as last Saturday, 
944, and 6s of 1881, 108 per cent. The 7.30 currency loans are quiet at 994 


to 99}, and T'reasury certificates of indebtedness are from 98} to 99 per cent. 


We have already quoted the demand and prices for compound legal tenders. 


STATE SECURITIES, 

New York 7 percent. bounty scrip is 98} to 98% and interest. As the trans- 
fers for the quarterly (October) interest are now closed, the scrip is sold flat. 
There is a further rise to 774 in Missouri bonds, and to 80 to 82 in North 
Carolina. Virginias have taken a start from 60 up to 65 per cent. Ten 
nessees, as last week, 82 to 83 per cent. The Louisiana bonds are liber- 
ally bid for, but they are not in the market. 


RAILWAY SECURITIES, 


There is nothing new to report in railway mortgages, but we revise the 


bidding rates at the Stock Exchange : 





N. Y. Cen, 6a, 1883 334 Tol. & Wab., 1st M Judlettaar ae 
do 1SS7 Mm) do > eran 
do R. Est so do 2d M ‘ 5s ceesaieiae a 
do Ta, 1876 1) do Equip. Bds......... bo 
do  7s#,con. Isi 101 Mil. & P. Du C,, ist M ' . 100 
Erie lat M.. ex div 103 Galena & Chi. Ext... bd 
Erie 7s, 2d mort. isi lol Chi. & R. 1., 1st mort ‘i 101 
Erie 7s, 4th mort., Isso wig Clev. & Tol. S. Fund . BD 
Hlud. Riv. 7s, lst M., 1s60 Wey N.d.Cen., lst mort “ ‘ 100% 
do 2d 8. F., Iss5 lu do 2d mort ‘ _— 1d 
Harlem, ist M., 1st0-72 103 Pitts., Ft. W. & C., 2ds aa 93 
Chi. B. & Q. Spr c. ists 112 do a . 83 
N. Ind. Gosh. i MUN w Clev. & P., 3d M. con 82 
Mich. & N.1.S. F., 7 pret 07 do ith mort mer : 72 
Ll. Cen., 7 pr ct., 1876 111 Miss. & Mo. L. G., Ist M evened i) 
Alton & T. UL. 2ds pref SI Chi. & Alton, lst mort .. i" 
Chi. & N. W. Int. Bas SLi do Income....... ST 
Chi. & N. W., ist M $1 Ohio & Miss., lst mort ‘aul ma ri) 
Han. & St. dos. LG 5 Mil. & St. Paul, Ist mort ; k soe ee 
Lack. & West. Bde ‘ 1uW Marietta & C., lat M..... wei ulated a) 
Del., L. & W., lst mort 1 


Erie shares have varied from 88} to 874 since last Saturday—they are 
now quoted 88; New York Central has advanced from 934 to 95; Reading, 


under a very large demand from strong and wealthy buyers, 109} to 115 per 


cent.; Michigan Southern, 684 to 698 ; Michigan Central, 111 to 117 rapidly, 


Nation. 





nasmall supply of stock to answer a demand from Boston; Pittsburg, 72 





to 734 to 73; Rock Island, 1124 down to 111 per cent.—this includes Octo 
1 


ber dividend of 5 per cent. ; North-west, 28 to 28}; North-west Preferred, 62 


to 62+. Market firm at close, and excited on Reading shares, the demand 





for which is from parties connected with the coal trade. 
MISCELLANEOUS SITARES, 


Cumberland Coal, Central Coal, and Canton Company are, as on Satur 





firm and active. Quicksilver Company advanced to 49} per cent. 





There is less firmness in Pacific Mail and Atlantic Mail shares ; Pacifie scrip, 
203 ; Atlantic, 144. 
GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
Gold, 1444; bills en London, 1093 for gold; Paris, 5 franes 16} centimes 
to the dollar in gold. 


fad 


"The 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Nation: 


Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration- 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 


the day is marred, 


The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual 


ifications for it, 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
public gencrally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 


A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
with care, is pursuing a journey through the South. Fis letters 
appear every week, and he is charged with the duty of simply 
reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 


possible to draw its own inferences. 


It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol 


lowing names: 


Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 

Joun G. Wuitrrrer, 

Samvuen Extor (Ex-President Trin. Collece, Tartford), 
Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 

Dr. Francis LIEBER, 

ProressoR GoLpwin Saitit (Oxford), 
Proressor Curip (iHarvard), 

Henry JAMES 

Cuar.es E, Norton, 

JupGeE Bonp (Baltimore), 

EpmMunp Quincy, 

Proressor W. D. Wurrney (Yale), 
Proressor D. C. GILMAN (Yale), 
JupGE Dany, 

Proressor Dwient (Columbia College), 
Proressor TAYLER Lewis (Schenectady), 
N. TourGuENEFF, 

AvaustE LAUGEL, 

JuDGE WAYLAND, 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 

Rev. Dr. McCuintock, 
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Rev. Dr. Jos. P. Trrompson, SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER, 
Rev. Purnips Brooks, THEopoRE TILTON, 
Rev. Dr. Be_iows, JAMES Parton, 
C. J. STILLE, GAIL HAMInron, 
Henry T. TuckeRMAN, TERMS :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 


BAYARD TAYLOR, 

C. A. Bristep, 

C. L. Brace, 

WiniiAmM Liuoyp Garrison, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 


Dollars. When delivered | 
additional, 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusnisner, 

130 Nassau street, N.Y, 


ONE PRICE ONLY. BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 





elebri : Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fir 
GRAND Celebrated Gold Medal Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. Paria He teee Mbirhetcca, Manone i 
eevee SQUARE, Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. Stoves, are warranted satis s 


AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other inetruments of first- 
class makers, They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicaco, IL1. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 





Blank Books cheap at LEACHD'S, 86 Nassan Street. ones 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACIUS, 86 Nassau Street 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACITS, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACITS, 8 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan St. 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACID'S, 86 Nassau St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACIH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO 
ZH Water Street, near Beck New \ 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabl 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 

2% GROVE STREET, NEW YORK 


mth-School Settees 





COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


’ , — > aie premen cet a ; Old Eves Made > thout SPECTACLES, DOoCT 
EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND  o MEDICINE. Panohicr s yp spew te ge y 
RANGES, cents. Address E. B. FOOTE, MD Broadway, 


Away with Spectacles! 


Great improvements in Sewing GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. — 
Machines. ee ee ere FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! — 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


Salesrooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 
20:0 Washington Street, Boston. 
This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles 
of mechanism, possessing many rare and valuable im- 
provements, having been examined by the most profound 


KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- AND 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Smell. Supply everything in their line at 


experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY and PER- EAGLE GAS STOVE MF&. CO., kind of Writing Paper, Ac vant Books, Fancy and Staple 
FECTION COMBINED. ATA Broadway, N. ¥. pre a Diaries for 186, Expense Books, ete. Order 


It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the 
LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither RIP nor 
RAVEL, and is alike on both sides, performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or sik thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 


te Illustrated Catalognes sent free. 


DECKER & CO. 
WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 

1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 


119 BROOME STREET 


MAKERS’ TOOLS One I k East f Broadway, N,. ¥ 
4 : ERS LS. 
AGENTS WANTED where none are established, to whom \ : MAKER ie ; _ ad 
a liberal discount will be given. SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double ' y 
T. J. MCARTHUR & CO., Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible Our instruments ¢ \ ic improvements of REAL 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, ettsatenaixe WorTH known in their manufacture, and are warranted for 


536 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required, Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- the term of sever 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be . ; 
furnished. W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER svc 


TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & CO. 


SSORS TO 


Sole Manufacturers and Licensees or 
GIFFARD’S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 
WILLIAM SELLERS, JONTIN SELLERS, JR. 


Importers and Jobbers o1 
DRUGS, 
indigo, Corks, Sponges, 
verse FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Etc., Erc., 
THE 
170 and 172 William Street, N.Y. 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
WITH COG-WHEELS. 
The World's Fair in London, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and Eleven State Fairs have decided that the 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 


U. C. W. is THE BEST. OFFICE FI RNITURE. 


We als0 WARRANT IT THE BEST and most durable Wringer 


i 174 Wasi N. ¥ made. Over 200,000 have been sold, and each family cat 107 Fu.ton St., near Nassau St., N. ¥ 

t 64, 65, 66, G7, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 7 fashington st., N. Y. s¢ MIELE MELEE . 

: : : SaOEy One MEQ ENOr mneeTe LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
; “Tt saves its cost in clothing every year.’’"—ORANGE 1K 

: FINKLE & LYON’S iu. api ea , ORDER. 

Fd : : er : 

i IMPROVED “One of the most useful articles in my honse.”"—Mnrs. 

3 HENRY WARD BEECHER. JOHN V. FARWELL & co., 





LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 
N. B.—Money ane. if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


everything wanted for any school. For details, send fora 
** Messenger.’ Liberal terms to agents, 


* Theartily commend it.""—Rev. Dr. BELLows WHOLESALE 


Call or send for illustrated circular, with testimonials 
retail prices, and terms to salesmen, 
Money can be made rapidly s 


DRY GOODS 
ling them in eve ry tow! 


R. C. BROWNING, General AGENT, 
347 Broadway, New York 


12, 44 & 46 WABASIT AVENUE 
CHICAGO, 


’ Schools Furnished ~ oe 
with Desks and Seats, Locking Ink-wells, Outline Maps, The Horace Waters AND NO. 0 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
superior PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU MENTS for colleges, Grand. Sat and Upright PIANOS , =% 

i . 2 te - . » 7 +s ho e, rig ANOS, MELODEONS - 
ete. ; object teaching apparatus. with the latest impreve- ~ nobel ps pee ne a 

. etc. ; object teaching apparatus. with the latest improve- | HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. | Wholesale The Third Annual Term 


and retail, at_reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if ofthe N. Y. Medical College for Wé 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. teachings as well as the branches 





y Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


lowest prices. Every 


MANUPACTURERERS OF PIANO-FORTES 


MANUFACTURER OF DESKS AND 


AND NOTIONS, 


men,with homeopathic 


) c t 1 ) ve inght in all other medi 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, cal schools, will begin the third Monday in October, at 74 


$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, East Twelfth Stree. Ni or ddress 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Piavoa, ——— aL WARD, Dean 


AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS CO. 
21 John Street, New York. 
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CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS, 
FOR WET OR DRY WORKING, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
3OSTON MILLING & MANUFACTURING CO., 
105 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Miners should not purchase machinery before seeing, or 
sending their friends to examine, the practical working 
of this series of machinery 
e. The Whirling Table, or Crusher, weighs less than 

two tons, and crushes from ten to twelve tons of ore per 

hour to fine gravel, or two hundred and fifty tons in 


} 


twenty-four hours 
rhe Pulverizer weighs two tons, and pulverizes to dust, 
infinitely finer than stamp work, one ton of ore per hour, 
or twenty-four tons per diem, equal to the yield of twenty- 
e or thirty stamps; and the firsc cost and wear, as com- 
pared to this number of stamps; is about one-tenth ;—the 
entire yield being fit for amalgamation without further 


reduction. The tine dust is not obtained by screening, but 
by the immediate action of the Pulverizer. 

Fifteen horse-power, net, is the maximum power re- 
quired for one machine. 

rhe cost of the wear, per ton, is less than by any other 
machine. All wearing parts are now made of Franklinite 
iron 

Let miners and their friends carefuly study the prac- 
tical working of all other machines and processes offered, 


and then see ours working in East Boston, Mass. We ask 
o this 
All of our machines are now made in our own shop. No 
Contract Work, 
OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: 
President—HORATIO R. STORER. 


g and Treasurer—Jacos J. STORER. 
Consulting Engineer—Jas. D. WHELPLEY. 








DIRECTORS: 

John A. Blanchard, Benjamin P. Cheney, Bradley N. Cum- 
ings, Ichabod Goodwin, Horatio R. Storer, Jacob J. 
Storer, James D. Whelpley. 

Agent in New York, 

CHAS. H. GARDNER, 
16 CORTLANDT STREET. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
rIN-PLATE, SUHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, 


(MARBLE Buiprne,) 
One block west from Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


thers in the following particulars: 


They are more fire-proof. 





Superior to any 


hey are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry 
They do not lose their flre-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 Nortu Stxtu STREET, PHILADELPHTA, 

128 WILLIAM Street, New York, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Have on hand, or make to order at short n e, all quali- 
ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 

prices. 


The Nation. 


a % y,erpr ‘ 
DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 

32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 

Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Wonderful Reversts_e— Freep Motion.  SELF-ADJUST- 


inc Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 





KEYS’ 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID, 
AND COPYING INKS. 

THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 
are rapidly taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 

On trial they wiil be found superior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use 
REEVES & CO., 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
303 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CoO., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


Py.e’s SALERATUS. | Pyie’s O. K. Soap. 
Pyir's Cream TARTAR. | Py.e’s BLuerne PowDER. 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful. 


weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package | 
' bears the name of James Prize, Manufacturer, New York, ' 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE 
TO THE WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 








MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
BETWEEN DETROIT AND CHICAGO, 284 MILES, 


is one of the connecting links in the direct and shortest 
line of rail communication between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Mississippi and the North-west, and, with its con 
nections, forming a through route unequalled for speed, 
safety, and comfort. 


WESTERN CONNECTIONS. 

At CHICAGO (at the GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, with 
the advantages of transfer of passengers and baggage 
within the same building) with the ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD. to all Central and Southern Illinois, 
Cairo, and lower Mississippi River points 

With the CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAII 
ROAD, to Galesburg, Burlington, and Quincy, and thence 
by the Burlington and Missouri Road to Southern Iowa, 
Council Bluffs, and Omaha City; and with the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad to St. Joseph, Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, Kansas City, etc. 

Also, convenient connection with the CHICAGO & 
NORTH-WESTERN, the CHICAGO & ROCK ISLAND, 
and the ST. LOUIS, ALTON & CHICAGO RAILROADS, 


Luxurious Sleeping Cars accompany 
each Night Train. 

RUTTANS’ PATENT VENTILATING AND ANTI 
DUST ARRANGEMENT ON ALL DAY TRAINS, 
OFFICERS: 

J. W. BROOKS, President, Boston. 
R. N. RICE, General Superintendent, Detroit. 
C. H. HURD, Assistant Superintendent, Detroit. 
H. E. SARGEANT, General Agent, Chicago. 
THOS. FRAZER, General Ticket Agent, Detroit. 
H.C. WENTWORTH, General Western Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 
t=” Freight Contracts, Bills of Lading, and informa- 
tion furnished at the offices of the Company in the follow 
ing places: 
New YorK—Office 173 Broadway. C. E. Noble, Agent. 
308TON~—Office 21 State Street, P. K. Randall, Agent. 
BuFrraLo—Oflice Western opposite Mansion House, J. 
D. Hayes, Agent. 
Sr. Louts—Office 11 City Building, Commercial Street, 
James Smith, Agent. 








UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 

R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
(403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia 
142 JOHN STREET, New York 

Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 
of any pattern or stamp required. 


WAREHOUSES, 


CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported, They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & Co. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

arisen 

Warranted. 


_ or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 7 to No. 71. 


TRADE MARK: 


seph With 
TRADE MARK: fs Hoke Designating 
rm ngham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are *‘THE BEST.”’ They * Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piauo-Forie,” viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.” —Harky SANDERSON. 

“They are very superior instramenty."’—GorrscHaLk. 

“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. BEerer. 

* Tadmire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. MorGan. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Llustrations and Testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
4% anv 427 Broome Street, New Yor. 


Ed 
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